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Mr. Micawber was only half-right ! 


R. MICAWBER’S financial advice 

to young David Copperfield is 
justly famous. 
Translated into United States 
currency, it runs something like this: 


**Annual income, two thousand 
dollars; annual expenditure, 
nineteen hundred and ninety- 
nine dollars; result, happiness. 
Annual income, two thousand 
dollars; annual expenditure, 
two thousand and one dollars; 
result, misery.” 


Mr. Micawber was only half-right! 


Simply not spending more than you 
make isn’t enough. Every family 
must have a cushion of savings to 
fall back on . . . and to provide for 
their future security. 

U. S. Savings Bonds offer one of 
the best ways imaginable to build 
savings. 

Two convenient, automatic plans 
make the systematic purchase of 
Savings Bonds both sure and 
trouble-free: 

I. If you work for wages or salary, 
join Payroll Savings—the only 
installment-buying plan. 


2. If you’re in business, or a 
farmer, or in a profession, and the 
Payroll Savings Plan is not avail- 
able to you, then sign up at your 
bank for the Bond-A-Month Plan. 

ach helps you build a nest egg 
of absolutely safe, 100° govern- 
ment-backed U. S. Savings Bonds. 
And these bonds make more money 
for you while you save. For after 
only ten years, they pay you back 
$400 for every $300 you put in them. 

Join the Plan you’re eligible for 
today! As Mr. Micawber would say: 
“Result, security!” 


AUTOMATIC SAVING IS SURE SAVING -U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 





Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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[ UNTIL now, the service club “movement” has been 
dating its origin somewhere in the first decade of this century. After 
studying this month’s cover and the lead article in this issue, 
we believe service club members will revise their opinion. The 
cover picture shows a luncheon meeting of a club established by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in 18th century England. Samuel Johnson, 
Oliver Goldsmith and some of the greatest leaders of the times were 
members. Aesop, whose fables still influence character building 
today, was a frequent speaker at luncheon meetings held by the 
“thinkers and doers” of ancient Greece. Homer didn’t write his 
famous Iliad—he spoke 
it before a series of 
luncheon meetings held 
by members of the 
royal high command. 

This month’s leading 
article, “Modern—Or 
Are We?” shows that 
many of the accomplish- 
ments of recorded 
history were brought 
about by men who 


groups at regular 
intervals to fill their 
stomachs and listen to a speaker. Jerome Dowd, a professor in the 
sociology department of the University of Oklahoma, wrote the 
article and artist Bill Meeker made the illustrations. Together they 
have turned out what looks to us now—in the page proof stage— 
as if it might be a high spot in the history of service club publication. 





I. YOU remember reading “The Poor Overprivileged” in the April 
issue? It said we ought to work just as hard to encourage 
privileged young people as the underprivileged because tomorrow’s 
leadership, which will come mainly from the “more richly endowed,” 
will have some mighty important problems to solve. The article 
was so well received that we made up our 
mind to do what we could to encourage 
young people who are obviously on the 
way to outstanding leadership. 

As if in response to that decision, 
the mail brought an article from a young 
man who had just been admitted to the 
practice of law and who has been 
doing some constructive thinking about 
what the administration of the law 
has to do with American Way of Life. 
If all young people were as interested 
in what makes America tick as this 
young man seems to be, the rest of us 
could sit back and relax. 

The article is “Lewis or Law” and 
the author is Thomas W. Christopher. 
Young Christopher has just been admitted to the Alabama bar and 
has begun practicing at Tuscaloosa. “So far the street corner 
advice business has been good, but I find this doesn’t get the office 
rent paid,” he says. But his professional education has been a 
struggle for him right along. He worked his way through Washington 
and Lee to get a B.A. in history and philosophy (“and I do mean 
worked,” he tells us) and then had to teach in South Carolina and 6 








Thomas Christopher 
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_ KIWANIS IN ACTION 


A 21-minute, sound 
motion picture, featuring 


a cast of 3,000 and 147 


separate location scenes. 


A “MUST” PROGRAM 
FOR YOUR CLUB. 


ACCLAIMED 


by those who have seen it: 


"The soul-stirring, heart-warming 
story told by 'Fred Jones—Kiwa- 
nian’ is bound to make this dra- 
matic film one of 1948's leading 
institutional pictures. Every club 
should see it." 
—Charles W. Armstrong, M.D., 
Imm. Past President, Kiwanis Intl. 
"| think it is a marvelous job, 
well-conceived, well-executed and 
a fine sense of balance." 
—A,. Copeland Callen, 
Past International President 
"It's a masterpiece of production 
and should be a ‘must’ on every 
club's schedule for 1948." 
—Herbert Plambeck, 
Chairman, International 
Committee on Agriculture 


Tuis picture is available to clubs on 
a rental basis of $20, express free. Each club 
may keep the film one week for showings 
before other civic groups. 
Place your order now by writing either to 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 520 NORTH 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, IL- 
LINOIS, or to the producers, MODE-ART 
PICTURES, INC., 1022 FORBES STREET, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FRED JONES — 
KIWANIAN 
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Virginia in order to make both ends 
meet. He probably would have 
remained a teacher instead of real- 
izing his ambition to be a lawyer 
if it had not been for the war. 

He went into the army and came 
out eligible for an education in law 
under the GI bill. He got his LL.B. 
from the University of Alabama 

a few months ago. This young man 
has had a lot of time to think about 
his profession and you can learn 
the very intelligent and mature re- 
sults by reading his article. You'll 
find it, together with a lot of good 
reasoning for us oldsters, too, 

on page 18. 


In THE January issue we ran an 
article which listed the 100 books 
2,000 prominent people selected as 
best telling the story of America. 
The article went into great detail 
as to how several thousand editors, 
educators, statesmen and literary 
critics were asked to submit a list 
of the books they believed gave a 
true picture of this country. 

We’ve had mail from a few literary 
critics and some Kiwanians who 
criticized us for leaving three books 
on the list which were written by 
Howard Fast, who has leanings 
toward communism. Either these 
people didn’t realize that a cross 
section of American leadership, and 
not The Kiwanis Magazine selected 
the books or they thought we 
should have deleted these books 
regardless. The way we look at it, 
they’re wrong, either way. 

No one had anything to say about 
or any objection to the three books 
that were listed —only to the fact 
that the author is under suspicion. 
But it was the books, not the 
authors, that were recommended for 
reading. And when we have the 
privilege of releasing the results of 
a survey on what any group of 
Americans think, we are not going 
to doctor it up by deleting part of it 
or disagreeing with any of it. 
Deleting the books would amount 
to censorship—and we don’t think 
that is in the American Way. 
Disagreeing with the choice would 
be telling what we think, not what 
the group being reported upon thinks. 

It is a fact that these representative 
Americans chose the three books, 
just as it is a fact that communists 
have invaded the churches, Publi- 
cation of the facts does not imply 
the approval of Mr. Fast’s party 
leanings any more than it implies 
disapproval of any church. For a 
continuation of this subject, see the 
Letters column on page 37 of 
this issue.—F.B.S. 
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The bells ring in S i Marys 


J. BELMONT MOSSER, who for two consecutive terms has 
served as treasurer of Kiwanis International, was elected 
president June 9, at the 33rd Annual Convention in 
Los Angeles. Belmont was a member of the Executive 
Committee and of the Finance Committee of the Board 
and a trustee during the administrative years 1944-1945 
and 1945-1946. 

This is Belmont’s Legion of Honor year—he was 
one of the original members of the Kiwanis Club of 
St. Marys, Pennsylvania, when it was chartered March 
2, 1923, and he has served the club continuously and 
actively ever since. Like every other good Kiwanian, 
he has served his community not only through Kiwanis 
but by active support and participation in other worthy 
organizations and enterprises. He is a member of the 
executive council of St. Marys Boys Club, secretary of 
the Eben J. Russ Library, past vice president of the 
Bucktail Council, Boy Scouts of America, director of 
the St. Marys chapter of the American Red Cross, co- 
chairman of six separate drives to raise funds during 
the war and past director of St. Marys Community 
Chest. 


Belmont is an industrialist who is known to be strong 


for the American Way of Life. He is vice president and 
general sales manager of the Speer Carbon Company 
and chairman of the carbon section of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Association of Pennsylvania. 
His business experience has made him a militant cru- 
sader for the principles that have made this country 
strong economically, industrially and socially. It was 
Belmont who introduced Kiwanis International’s “It’s 
Fun to Live in America” campaign to the International 
Council last fall. 

In addition to his position as treasurer and member 
of the International Finance and Executive Committees, 
President Mosser was a member of the International 
Board Committees on Organization Structure and Mag- 
azine at the time of his election. He had been chairman 
of the International Committee on Business Standards 
and International Board Committees on Study of Dues 
Structure, Organization Structure and Public Relations. 
He has served as a member of the International Com- 
mittee on Underprivileged Child, Efficiency Contest, 
Classification and Membership and Post-war Planning 
and on International Board Committees on Leadership 
Training, Public Relations and Records. 

















OU ATTEND THE WEEKLY meeting 
Y of your Kiwanis club, and after 
the ice-cream has been cleared 
away you relax with a cigar to listen 
to a few well-chosen remarks. A 
comfortable, expansive glow, begin- 
ning in the general region of the 
third coat-button, suffuses you. You 
feel capable of anything—you even 
want to make a few remarks your- 
self. 

You feel pride, too, in belonging 
to a service club which meets each 
week at luncheon, the most modern, 
progressive way of bringing commu- 
nity leaders together to discuss civic 
improvements. 

Only—well, it isn’t as modern as 
all that. Luncheon clubs are as old 
as luncheons; modern only in the 
sense that they date from some time 
after the close of the Age of the 
Dinosaurs. There is something about 
the combination of a_ well-lined 
stomach and congenial companions 
which induces an irrepressible de- 
sire to get up and make a speech. 

Back in the dim misty ages be- 
fore recorded history, chiefs and 
leaders would not think of consult- 
ing their wise men without feeding 
them first. They discovered early 
that the wise men were much more 
likely to reach a sensible decision if 
they had been properly stuffed. 

The world’s richest ruler spon- 
sored a man who probably holds the 
all-time record as champion after- 
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Man has 


been solving his 


com munity problems 


on a well-lined 


stomach and 


companions since 


cave man days. 


with genial luncheon 
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dinner speaker. Croesus, King of 
Lydia—whose name is still synony- 
mous with vast wealth—gathered 
sages of many nations around his 
feast board. Among these was one 
Aesop, a Greek ex-slave with a 
rather checkered career behind him. 
Croesus, intrigued by his wit, ad- 
mitted him to the circle of savants 
to amuse them with his fables, each 
containing a little nugget of sugar- 
coated wisdom. Aesop came to 
amuse, and remained to instruct— 
and a whole menagerie of his 
animal characters still remain part 
of our everyday speech. 

Aesop came to a sad end. Be- 
sides his fable-making, he seems to 
have been an early edition of Bunco 
Jim. The citizens of Delphi arranged 
a funeral for him after providing the 
corpse. Still, every  schoolchild 
knows about the fox and the sour 
grapes. Can anyone name another 
of those master-minds, Croesus col- 
lected? 

The Athenians, at any rate, were 
proud of Aesop. They erected a 
statue to his memory. 

Those same Athenians carried on 
the tradition of luncheon clubs. 
Early in the history of Greece ap- 
peared another after-dinner speaker 
to rival the preeminence of Aesop. 
This was a blind man, who journeyed 
from city to city in ancient Hellas, 
entertaining the burghers with 
chanted stories of heroes. Tradition 





By JEROME DOWD 


reports that he was the chief speaker 
at a monumental feast given by some 
king whose name has_ vanished. 
After the meal, when the guests 
were applying themselves to the 
wine-jug, the blind man rose, swept 
the strings of his lyre, and recounted 
the then-fresh story of the Trojan 
War. 

His name was Homer. 
have his Iliad. 

The Greeks, especially the cul- 
tured Athenians, were strong for 
clubs. Their meetings were invari- 
ably held after a meal—usually the 
midday meal, for scanty illumina- 
tion influenced the active hours of 
our ancestors; they went to bed soon 
after sundown. The clubs were 
called “hetaireia,” a name also ap- 
plied to the—well, hostesses—who 
served to enliven the discussions. 


We still 








Many of these clubs were in the 
nature of discussion societies; and a 
host of philosophical, artistic, or 
economic ideas were born at such 
meetings. Many of those ideas, like 
the Iliad and Aesop’s fables, had a 
deep influence on man’s thinking in 
the succeeding 2,000 years. 

Perhaps the most momentous 
luncheon-club meeting ever held 
anywhere was one given by Pericles, 
immortal Athenian leader. The roster 
of guests included most of the great 
ones of antiquity: Phidias and Prax- 
iteles, whose names are synonymous 
with perfection in sculpture; Euri- 
pides and Aristophanes, writers of 
plays so universal in scope that they 


are still performed; Anaxagoras and 


Plato, two of the most profound 
thinkers of any age; and Demos- 
thenes, the celebrated orator and 


political philosopher. This particular 
meeting inspired Plato to write “The 
Banquet.” 

At another such feast, Socrates 
was present. After the usual musical 
program and entertainment by three 
comedians, the philosopher suggested 
that each one present give an ac- 
count of his own trade or vocation 
and speak in praise of it. The sug- 
gestion was followed, reports Xeno- 
phon, a fellow-guest. Sounds fa- 
miliar, doesn’t it: an 


program of music, then talks by 





after-dinner 





members on their own businesses! 

Even through the messy times fol- 
lowing the fall of Rome, the luncheon 
club held its own. The most famous 
one was in England, where a young 
king named Arthur arranged the 
members of his “service club” about 
a round table. Through the mists of 
legend which have surrounded the 
name of Arthur, we can still discern 
the noble figure of the king-general, 
leading his knights against the in- 
vading Saxon. Even today, a meet- 
ing for free discussion is called a 
“round table.” 

With the English Renaissance, the 
luncheon club again appears. By 
then it had moved from the noble- 
man’s hall to the tavern. In Eliza- 
beth’s day, a group of kindred spirits 
met at the Mermaid Tavern in Broad 
Street to argue politics and letters 
over a mug of ale, roast beef, bread 
and cheese. Sir Walter Raleigh 
founded the group. Other members 
were Beaumont and Fletcher, Kit 
Marlowe, and a likeable actor who 
also did a bit of writing—Will Shake- 
speare. 

Redoubtable old Ben Jonson and 
his “Tribe of Ben” met regularly at 
the Devil Tavern, where Ben, the 
literary dictator of his day, laid down 
the law. 

Clubs began to spring up like 
mushrooms. At first, these were 
more or less informal gatherings of 
people with like tastes. Gradually 
they came to be organized, with of- 
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ficers, laws, and statements of aims. 
Membership was by nomination; no 
one not a member could attend the 
meetings. Clubrooms moved. from 
the common-room of taverns to 
private chambers set aside for their 
use, and finally to buildings erected 
by and for the club. 

Sam Johnson held forth in the 
Literary Club, which had been es- 
tablished by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Among the club’s shining lights were 
Oliver Goldsmith; David Garrick, 
perhaps the most famous actor of all 
time; Edmund Burke, the Parlia- 
mentarian; Edward Gibbon, then 
writing his tremendous “Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” and 
other lights of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Whigs formed the Kit-Cat club, 
where they stormed at the Tories in 
their Beefsteak Club. Scarcely a 
Londoner, whatever his interests, 
who could not find a club suited to 
him. And each one had a special 
dish, served with pomp before the 
meeting, and this put the members 





into the proper frame of mind for 
their discussions. The mainstay of 
the Beefsteak Club is evident. The 
Kit-Cats, founded by one Christo- 
pher Cat, known as the mutton-pie 
man, presumably ate mutton-pies. 

Inevitably the club movement 
crossed the seas. The Dutch in New 
York formed the Hoboken Turtle 
Club early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and met over well-laden boards 
to discuss the state of things in gen- 
eral. Washington Irving says the 
smoke from their meerschaums rose 
like a fog over the city. About the 
same time the Tammany Society was 
formed. 

The first dinner club organized 
in the midwest was the Six O’clock 
Club of Madison, Wisconsin, made 
up of an equal number of professors 
in the university and business men 
of the city. 
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Other organizations, reflecting the 
many-sided nature of American life, 
sprang up. Americans are joiners; 
no club ever lacked for applicants. 
Diverse as these organizations were 
and are, they all have one thing in 
common: their weightiest ideas, their 
biggest schemes, are all hatched 
over the after-dinner coffee cups. 

Modern, are we?’ Of course we 
are. Our weekly meetings over the 
luncheon table, and the worthy deeds 
resulting therefrom, are in step with 
our times. Yet the luncheon club is 
an inheritor of an ancient and hon- 
orable tradition. It would be a valu- 
able bit of research to establish the 
number of great works which had 
their genesis over the eating-table. 








Even in those long-vanished days 
when Aesop was the star after- 
dinner speaker the custom was 
ancient. Archaeologists have un- 
earthed drawings in an ancient lime- 
stone cave in France. Done with a 
certain rude dash, they depict a man 
in full flight from his fellows, who 
are pelting him with what appear to 
be half-gnawed bones. 

Obviously, the fugitive was an 
after-dinner speaker, who had just 
inflicted on his audience a joke 
which was hoary even in Paleolithic 
times. Manners were more direct in 
Neanderthal days. 

Listen closely at the next meet- 
ing of your club. You'll very likely 
hear that very same joke. THE END 














Forgotten Shrine 


By HERBERT G. MOORE 


N THE SOUTHWEST corner of 7th 
O and Market Streets in Phila- 
delphia stands a ramshackle old 
building which serves as a hot dog 
stand—not a glorified one either— 
and probably nine out of ten Phila- 
delphians have no suspicion that 
anything very important ever hap- 
pened there. It is just about like 
every other corner in this section of 
the city—perhaps a little worse than 
some—and the daily life of the busy 
town ebbs and flows around it, not 
knowing and not caring. 

And yet this is—or should be— 
one of the most revered spots in 
America. In the second-floor par- 
lor of a house that once stood on this 
site, a great champion of democracy 
wrote the document that begins with 
these words: “When in the course 
of human events... .” 

Yes, every school child knows the 
man, Thomas Jefferson, and the 
deed, the drafting of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

The modest colonial dwelling- 
house was demolished long ago and 
today there is nothing left to mark 
the spot where our priceless charter 
of freedom was first conceived and 
where a great American inscribed 
on paper that unmistakable and un- 
equivocal “expression of the Amer- 
ican mind.” 

It may be a little hard for some 
of us to understand why we have 
allowed this plot of ground to be so 
long neglected. Only a couple of 
blocks away from this corner the old 
State House, a sacred place where 
our Declaration of Independence 
was formally signed, has been pre- 
served as a mecca for democracy’s 


pilgrims. The Liberty Bell is there, 
too. Nearby is the Betsy Ross House, 
where Old Glory is said to have 
been designed and where the first 
flag was made to wave over this 
land. On every hand are shrines 
that recall our glorious past and 
monuments that have been raised to 
the liberty that was born and nur4 
tured in Penn’s “faire greene town.” 

But the house where the very 
instrument was drafted that made 
liberty possible—that house has been 
destroyed and the site left un- 
marked. Today, 172 years later, 
native Philadelphians, as well as 
strangers to the city, hurry past the 
corner without pausing, unaware 
that anything of particular historical 
significance ever occurred here. We 
can’t help but feel a sense of guilt 
and shame as we stand at that spot 
today—until we hear the full story. 

For as we now prepare to observe 
another anniversary of the adoption 
of that great proclamation, it’s good 
to report that, despite what appears 
on the surface, in our hearts we 
have not forgotten what happened 
here, and that many attempts have 
been made, both long ago and as re- 
cently as a few month ago, to build 
a monument to the constitution at 
this location. People are about to 
show their remembrance in an en- 
tirely fitting manner. 

The simple facts are these. The 
original house on this corner was 
built and owned by Jacob Graff, a 
bricklayer. In May of 1776 Jeffer- 
son, a delegate from Virginia to the 
Continental Congress, rented two 
rooms—a parlor and bedroom—on 
the second floor of Graff's home, 
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In Philadelphia, the 

city of the Liberty Bell, 
Betsy Ross House and 
Independence Hall, there 
is only a hamburger stand 
to mark the site of 


the Constitution’s birth. 





paying the then rather high rent of 
35 shillings a week, a fact which the 
thrifty Virginian carefully noted in 
his account book. It was there that 
he, known as the colonies’ most 
enthusiastic exponent of democratic 
principles, composed that celebrated 
document, aided at times by John 
Quincy Adams and Benjamin 
Franklin. We can still visualize him 
working there far into the night by 
the unsteady flame of Graff's oil 
lamp, mulling over each word, 
weighing each phrase, tying them 
all together into a masterpiece that 
would live forever in the minds and 
hearts of free men. 

Richard Henry Lee, a fellow dele- 
gate from Virginia, offered the fin- 
ished manuscript as a_ resolution, 
and the Congress adopted it on July 
4, 1776. In October of that year 
Jefferson returned to Virginia, his 
work completed. He actually lived 
in the house at 7th and Market 
Streets only six short months, but 
they were months that witnessed the 
birth of this nation and left their 
permanent imprint on the history of 
man’s long struggle for liberty. 

It’s reasonable to suppose that the 
people of those days weren’t able to 
weigh and judge all the momentous 
events that were taking place 
around them. To them the 33-year- 
old Jefferson was just another dele- 
gate to the Congress, and it’s pos- 
sible that at first they didn’t even 


‘ know that this tall, earnest Vir- 


ginian had been the author of the 
Declaration. And as for the house 
which he temporarily occupied, 
probably no one imagined it would 
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ever have any historical significance. 
There were other things of far 
greater concern at the moment. The 
war still had to be fought and won, 
and, after that, post-war problems 
engaged the people’s attention. 
Philadelphia then became the new 
nation’s capital. The city expanded 
and its population grew. Business 
boomed. The old Graff homestead in 
time was converted to commercial 
use and its identity was practically 
lost. Life moved on. 

When people finally did _ get 
around to thinking about Jefferson 
and the part he had played in fram- 
ing this historic document, no one 
knew exactly which was the “Decla- 
ration House.” At one time four dif- 
ferent property owners along Market 
Street claimed to have the house in 
which Jefferson once lived, and even 
Jefferson himself, when appealed to 
in 1825, was unable to settle the 
argument. Nearly 50 years had 
passed, and. he only recalled that 
the house was on “the south side of 
Market Street, probably between 
Seventh and Eighth Streets;” he had 
even forgotten Graff’s right name 
referring to him as “Gratz.” In fact, 
it was not until 1883, when the house 
was being torn down to make way 
for a new building, that the struc- 
ture was positively identified. 

It was then that a man named 
Thomas Donaldson tried valiantly to 
save the old house from the demol- 
isher’s ax. He felt that here was a 
place where Americans should 
always stand with uncovered heads, 
and he urged that a public fund be 
raised to purchase and preserve this 
birthplace of America’s proclama- 
tion of freedom. If he had been suc- 
cessful, there would be no story to 
tell today. But he was not. It’s even 
likely that some of his contempo- 
raries regarded him as a bit of 
an eccentric. In any’ event, it was 
impossible to raise the necessary 
$80,000, which was the reported sale 
price. 

As a final gesture, Donaldson, for 
the sum of $500, contracted for all 
the material from the old house— 
bricks, stonework, window-frames, 
hardware, even the keys—and stored 
them in a shed adjoining his home 
in West Philadelphia. To the very 
end he hoped that some day he 
might be able to reconstruct the 
shrine that was now being torn 
down. But Donaldson finally died, 
and with him died his dream. No 
one knows what happened to the 
materials which he had salvaged 
from the wreckers—except for the 
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They sell hamburgers and hot dogs here on the southwest corner 
of Seventh and Market Streets in Philadelphia and no one passing by 
is even reminded that our Constitution was written here. 


door to Jefferson’s room which is 
now on exhibition at the Atwater 
Kent Museum in Philadelphia. 

The Penn National Bank, however, 
did mark the site. A large bronze 
plaque was placed on the Market 
Street wall of the building which it 
erected there in 1884. And this re- 
mained in place for over 40 years 
until this building, too, was demol- 
ished. 

For the last quarter of a century 
the historic corner has been shame- 
fully neglected and almost forgotten. 
Recently, the Kiwanis Club of Phila- 
delphia, feeling that something 
should be done about it, planned to 
erect a new plaque, and a committee 
was selected to study the matter. It 
was found, however, that no suit- 
able, permanent marker could be 
properly attached to the present 
dilapidated building, nor is there 
room to erect such a marker on a 
standard. Furthermore, the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety will not 
permit a tablet to be sunk in the 
sidewalk. So the Kiwanians were 
obliged to abandon the idea for the 
time being. And perhaps it is just 
as well. Considering the present 
condition of the property, a plaque 
would only serve to call attention to 
the disgrace. 

In the meantime, a group of prom- 
inent Philadelphians, working both 
as individuals and through numer- 
ous organizations, decided to take 


up where Thomas Donaldson had 
left off, and to save the city’s fine 
old historical landmarks. And once 
again a community effort began to 
bear fruit, for a bill was introduced 
in Congress, authorizing the federal 
government to take over five mid- 
city areas, including, in addition to 
the Declaration House site, Inde- 
pendence Hall, Carpenters’ Hall, the 
old Custom House and Old Christ 
Church, and to incorporate all of 
them in the national park system. 
The appropriation for the 7th and 
Market Street corner would be 
$250,000. 

On March 20 of this year 14 mem- 
bers of the House Committee on 
Public Lands visited the site and 
unanimously approved the proposal. 
And then, on April 21, in approving 
the bill, the committee omitted that 
part of the project pertaining to the 
site at the southwest corner of 7th 
and Market streets! The action ap- 
pears to have been based upon a be- 
lief that the site does not lend itself 
adequately to a Jeffersonian memo- 
rial, 

But there must be millions of 
Americans who feel that, Jefferson- 
ian or not, a memorial to the Con- 
stitution should be constructed on 
the site where the pattern for our 
republic was drawn—and that a plan 
could be designed for something 
which, if not ideally suited, would 
be more appropriate than the pres- 
ent hamburger stand! THE END 
















or advocates of world govern- 
F ment there is an effective argu- 
ment in the experiences of this 
country in the days of its infancy. 

It will be recalled that when the 
Revolutionary War ended in 1783, the 
13 American colonies did not imme- 
diately become the United States. 
On the contrary, they retained their 
wartime status as 13 separate gov- 
ernments. From 1783 until the rati- 
fication of the Constitution in 1788, 
each of the 13 original states re- 
mained as much a nation to itself as 
France is a nation in the present 
world set-up. 

There did exist at the time a sort 
of central government: the Confed- 
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eracy. The Confederacy was set up 
in 1781, while the revolution was still 
under way, primarily for the purpose 
of providing a unified command for 
the war efforts of the 13 separate 
states. Once the war ended and with 
it the need for a unifying authority, 
the Confederacy ceased to exercise 
any real governmental functions. 

Structurally the Confederacy con- 
sisted of a one-house legislature sans 
judiciary and sans executive. The 
legislature could and did pass laws. 
But the execution of these laws was 
left up to the states. The states 
could obey the laws or ignore them 
and it is a matter of record that they 
did ignore a good many of them. 

The Confederate legislature also 
had the right to levy taxes. It did 
not, however, have the power to 
collect them. That too rested with 
the states and it will come as a shock 
to no one that only a small portion 
of the taxes levied by the Confeder- 
acy ever were collected. 

In 1783 this ghost of a government, 
this now you see it but mostly you 
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sovereignty stop world government today? 


We “sacrificed” colonial sovereignty 


in 1776 — why should the question of national 
















don’t affair, was precisely what the 
13 American states had ordered. The 
varying reasons for which they had 
rebelled against England added up 
to an intense desire to liberate them- 
selves from the dominance of a strong 
central government. Naturally they 
were in no mood to create such a 
government for themselves when the 
war ended. Why then in 1788 did 
they do an about-face and establish 
of their own accord the very sort of 
thing they had fought so hard to 
abolish only five years before? 

In the answer to that question can 
be found a dramatic parallel to the 
growing efforts to set up a single 
government over and above the 80 
separate, sovereign states of the con- 
temporary world. The exactness of 
the parallel is, of course, a matter of 
debate, a matter of how each indi- 
vidual chooses to interpret the facts 
of history. 

It need hardly be said that it was 
easier for our forefathers to create a 
national government than it will be 
for us to establish a world one. The 
colonists had a common language. 
They had gone through a war to- 
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gether and had a common back- 
ground of experience and desires. 

The fact remains that they did set 
up such a government. In doing so 
they had to rise above the deeply- 
embedded fear of losing the free- 
doms for which they had fought. 
That they succeeded tends to dim 
the lustre of the widespread argu- 
ment that world government is a 
nice idea but impractical because 
impossible of achievement. 

And our maintenance of states 
rights tends to argue against the 
popular claim that we can’t have 
world government without giving up 
our essential national rights. As the 
politicians would say, let us examine 
the record. Let us see what can be 
learned from comparing the efforts 
of the revolutionists to establish a 
national government to the problems 
confronting those who would set up 
a world government today. 





An examination of the economic 
situation in the 13 original states in 
1783 yields a striking lesson. The 
United States Government was es- 
tablished because it was economi- 
cally necessary. The framers of the 
Constitution were hard-headed bus- 
inessmen who saw that the commer- 
cial future of the 13 states was being 
nipped in the bud by the absence of 
a strong, central government. So 
they founded one. 

The early Americans might have 
solved their problems by setting up 
a dictatorship, as is the tendency in 
so many parts of our economically- 
distressed world today. The marvel- 
ous thing is not that they created a 
government; they had to do that. 
The marvelous thing is that they 
created: one strong enough to meet 
the prevailing economic problems 
and at the same time sufficiently 
checked and balanced to insure to 
a marked degree the individual lib- 
erties of its citizens and the rights 
of the individual states. 

When the treaty of peace was 
signed in 1783, the 13 victorious 
American states found themselves 
economically hamstrung. The Revo- 
lutionary War was a costly one. 
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Massachusetts alone, and its plight 
was typical, had a public debt of 
roughly seven and a half million dol- 
lars. In addition, there were through- 
out the 13 states vast numbers of 
private debts, growing out of the 
loss of jobs and the failure or neg- 
lect of industries during the war. 

When the states attempted to fund 
their public debts and enforce pay- 
ment of private ones, they found 
themselves face to face with a sick 
economy unable to raise the money. 
During the war, shipping, manufac- 


turing and agriculture had all been 


grossly curtailed. Nor could the 
states revive them to any extent 
when the peace arrived. No one 
state was strong enough to insure 
the safety of our ships on seas dom- 
inated by England, Holland and 
Spain. Trade among the states was 
crippled by the existence of varying 
commercial laws and standards. 

In New England the situation be- 
came so acute that open warfare 
broke out: Shay’s rebellion of 1786. 
As a matter of fact this rebellion, 
involving thousands of economically 
distressed citizens, was as significant 
to the situation under the Confed- 
eracy as the Civil War in China is 
significant today. And like the Chi- 
nese war, Shay’s rebellion was a 
symptom of deep and comprehensive 
economic unrest. 

The whole matter was tersely put 
by Thomas Dawes of Boston in a 
speech before the Massachusetts con- 
vention summoned to ratify the con- 
stitution in 1788. 

“For want of general (commer- 
cial) laws throughout the Union,” 
said Dawes, “our coasting trade, our 
whole commerce is going to ruin... 
We have no uniformity in duties, 
imposts, excises or prohibitions.” 

The basic reason for formulating 
the constitution was an economic 
one: the necessity for uniform com- 
mercial practices and for a strong 
authority capable of protecting com- 
merce abroad. Today, the agitation 
for a world authority derives its 
greatest strength from precisely the 
same reason. 

In his book, The Anatomy of 
Peace, Emery Reeves contends that 
the basic conflict in the world today 
is the conflict between modern in- 
dustrialism and outdated, outmoded 
nationalism. Modern industrialism 
is by its very nature international. 
An industrialist in Ohio has a vital 
stake in being able to trade freely 
with industrialists all over the world. 

To paraphrase the author of The 
Anatomy of Peace the greatest free-- 
dom needed today is the “freedom 


to exchange goods.” At present this 
freedom is frustrated by the fact 
that our world is cut up into approx- 
imately 80 separate states. Each of 
these states, in the wisdom of its 
own sovereignty, promulgates its 
own commercial regulations. 

The industrial system, the shining 
and characteristic achievement of 
our era, never can develop to the 
full until commercial regulations are 
rendered uniform. 

When our ancestors were con- 
fronted with this same problem about 
150 years ago, they solved it by 
setting up a strong but democratic 
over-all government. The lesson for 
today’s application is clear enough. 

Turning from the economic to the 
political, it is possible to discern an 





even more obvious parallel between 
the problems of the American Con- 


federacy and those of our own 
troubled times. In a letter written 
in 1786 when the Confederacy was 
only five years old, George Wash- 
ington deplored what he took to be 
a strong trend toward monarchism. 

“T am told,” he wrote, “that even 
respectable characters speak of a 
monarchial form of government with- 
out horror.” 

And James Madison, writing to a 
friend in 1787, regrets that “the late 
turbulent scenes in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island,” referring of 
course to Shay’s rebellion, “have 
done irreparable injury .. anda 
propensity toward monarchy is said 
to have been produced by it.” 

And a friend writing to Washing- 
ton in 1787 informs him “in confi- 
dence” that “I have now twice heard, 
not from low authority, that some 
principal men in the State begin to 
talk of wishing one general Head to 
the Union in the room of Congress!” 

And today? Today, with every 
newspaper that rolls off the presses, 
it becomes increasingly plain that the 
major “propensity” of the distressed 
peoples of the world is toward totali- 
tarianism, toward fascism, toward 

(Continued on page 41) 
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OPULATION specialists now esti- 

mate the United States will have 
around 166 million people by 1975. 
Another estimate, made by econo- 
mists of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, gives reason to expect that the 
whole increase—dbout 21 millions— 
can be dressed and fed without put- 
ting the plow to one more acre of 
cropland. Taken together, these 
forecasts amount to public notice 
that very few more, if any, farms 
are going to be needed in the next 
quarter of a century. 

There is special significance in 
that for the American small town 
and rural community. It has mean- 
ing too, for the future of business 
and labor, and for the economic and 
political outlooks. 

The outlook is that farming will 
have little to offer the new labor 
that is coming on with the growing 
population. As most of this new 
labor will be born on the farms, 
there is small hope for a settled 
rural population if the farm country 
and its business centers continue to 
be satisfied with the old system of 
rural economy. Unless country em- 
ployments can be diversified, the 
surplus labor will push off into the 
cities. The cities will get bigger, the 
rural voting strength will get 
weaker, and the individual citizen 
will be more and more engulfed in 
big business, big unions, and big 
government. 

Even the cold war on communism 
should not overshadow the signifi- 
cance of this population trend, be- 
cause in depopulating the country 
there is a peril to the old traditions 
of self-reliance and self-sufficiency 
on which democracy has made its 
stand against communist doctrine. 

With this much established—that 
farm jobs are more likely to decline 
than to increase for a long time to 
come—every one interested in civic 
and economic affairs has something 
to think about. Vital problems in 
public housekeeping are involved. 
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The trend toward city living means more people subject 


to communistic influence, retarded health and far 


The question is: What can be done 
to give the new population a good 
living? Where will they find a good 
place to live and a good place to 
work? Will the bulk of the new 
people live in town or country—in 
apartments, on housing projects sur- 
rounded by park lands, or in old 
lofts and deserted dwellings turned 
into crowded rooming houses? 

It is known from the birth rates 
that the entire net increase of 21 
million can be expected from rural 
homes—on the farms and in the 
small towns. With the farm plant 
already over-manned, the occupa- 
tion and living problems are of im- 
mediate concern. From here on the 


more pronounced depressions. 
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not even been talked about. Most 
cities are stalled and baffled in their 
present housing problems. Future 
need has had little or no attention. 

Further, there are complications 
in racial separations. City housing 
for Negroes has never been adequate, 
and now it is frightfully cramped. 
Yet it is significant that proportion- 
ately more Negroes than whites are 
moving to town. In the last seven 
years the urban non-white popula- 
tion jumped 40 per cent, and the 
Negro farm population dropped 27 
per cent. Most of this change oc- 
curred between the farms and the 
cities of the South. 

But the problems of housing are 











rural areas will be building up -an 
overflow that will have to move to 
town unless some fresh thinking 
finds ways to keep at least a part of 
the surplus at home. 

The nation already has 60 per cent 
of its people in cities and big towns. 
If the whole population increase 
must move into industrial areas in 
the next twenty-five years, the cities 


would have a gain of 25 per cent 


over their present 83 million. 

This is where the housekeeping 
problem becomes acute. In the first 
place, cities have no room for more 
people. Preparations for more have 


minor in relation to the strains that 
are being put on other aspects of the 
nation’s stability. Continued con- 
centration in industrial centers 
means fewer families with their own 
resources for living if business 
slumps. It means that a greater 
proportion of the breadwinners must 
depend entirely on jobs over which 
they have no control. The greater 
the number on payrolls the greater 
the risk of heavy relief loads. Farm 
families, even those on poor land, 
have better chances for survival in 
hard times. A good economic bal- 
ance requires a thriving rural econ- 
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omy. The more consumers there are 
in the country, the better it will be 
for manufacturing and trading. For 
example, farmers spent over 2.6 bil- 
lion dollars on buildings and ma- 
chinery in 1946, and more than that 
last year. They are spending now 
over 3 billion a year for feed and 
another billion for motor fuel. 

Most important of all to a self- 
governing people, is the stability of 
our democratic traditions. There 
are risks which become greater as 
the population gets out of balance. 
The people who leave the land are 
transferred to city conditions. In the 
cities births do not keep up with 
death. The birth rate of the nation 
exceeds deaths only because the 
rural areas are producing a surplus 
which offsets the cities’ losses. 

The city’s resistance to families 
has become notorious. As has been 
noted, nearly two-thirds of the 
population is already concentrated 
in cities and towns. This means that 
the current population gains are 
coming from about one-third of the 
people left in the rural areas. An 
analysis made by Professor O. E. 
Baker of the University of Maryland, 
showed five marriages in the country 
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produce sixteen children; five mar- 
riages in the city produce only 
seven. Thus the entire net increase 
from ten marriages was three chil- 
dren, and rural parents were re- 
sponsible for the whole gain. 

As city populations expand, family 
life will become more restricted. 
The birth rate can be expected to 
slow up, and by 1975 the United 
States may be approaching its popu- 
lation peak. By that time we shall 
have, if present trends continue, 
perhaps 25 million living from basic 
production on the land, and over 
five times that number living from 
industrial and other occupations, 
either secondary, incidental or 
wholly non-essential to the business 
of production. The children of five- 
sixths of the population, in that con- 
dition, would be a_ liability —an 
expense until they reach maturity 
—because the city family is entirely 
a consuming unit. The urge among 
the vast bulk of our population then 
would be to keep families small— 
to prevent or postpone births. 

In this period of the next twenty- 
five years, while the United States 
is tapering off toward its top popu- 
lation strength, Russia now gives 
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every prospect of heading toward 
a vigorous population expansion. 
This is evident not alone by its an- 
nexation policy, but by a birth rate 
which, says an official report to a 
Congressional committee, will pro- 
duce a population of 250 million in 
Russia itself by 1970. By the present 
outlook the Russians will have about 
as many more within their political 
orbit. 

Thus the United States, even at 
the head of any combination of 
democracies now foreseeable, would 
still be a second rate power in any 
industrial or military competition 
against the Russians and their allies. 
This is something to be kept in mind 
also, when we consider whether we 
should become a nation of city 
people or country people. 

Here too, is something else to 
ponder. Mass working and mass liv- 
ing put pressures on the individual’s 
sense of citizenship responsibility. 
The character of our citizenship is 
already noticeably changing with the 
impact of the mass over the indi- 
vidual. In cities people become in- 
different to community and public 
interest. As masses collect in cities 
(Continued on page 42) 
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SPENT MY BOYHOOD in the foothills of the Great Smoky 
Mountains in Eastern Tennessee in a small town 
with half a dozen churches of different denominations. 
To this day I have heard no more beautiful music than 
all those church bells calling the faithful to worship on 
Sunday morning. 

I believe every child in that town attended Sunday 
School. If they happened to be very poor people, the 
church folks found clothes and shoes for them to wear 
to Sunday School. But they all learned about God and 
the Bible. 

We were Calvinistic in our religion. Sunday was 
really the Lord’s Day. No boy ever went swimming 
or fishing on Sunday. I believed firmly that if a boy 
went swimming or fishing on Sunday, he was sure to 
drown, or if he didn’t drown, he always got caught, and 
what happened to him when he was caught was so 
awful that it was almost worse than drowning. 

Because of this upbringing, I had never heard of 
any one who did not believe in God. I may have been 
very much afraid of Him, but I was never in doubt. 
It was only after I grew up and left home that I heard 
of infidels, atheists and agnostics. I learned that people 
try to substitute synonyms for the name of God. They 
spoke of “evolution,” “nature,” “instinct” and other 
evasions, and it worried me. Then I learned to ask 
them for a substitute word for God when they discussed 
astronomy. I tried to get them to explain what it was 
that spun the planets like tops and guided them so sure- 
ly in their orbits that they never clashed. 

I still feel very unhappy when I hear my friends 
making foolish and futile attempts to find a synonym— 
a substitute—for God. 

Old Peg Leg has gone north with our other winter 
visitors. I run a boarding house in my yard. Well, 
maybe not a boarding house, but a free lunch counter. 
We have painted buntings and redstarts that look as 
though an artist had wiped off his paint brushes on 
them. They patronize our feeding station, and they get 
along quite happily until a scarlet flash brings papa 
cardinal, his less gaudy wife and children down to eat. 
They chase the smaller birds away and feed until the 
flickers and yellow bellied woodpeckers come and chase 
them away. In turn they beat a retreat when the swear- 
ing, squalling blue jays arrive. 

Now we get back to Old Peg Leg. He is a big black- 
bird that has only one leg and needs a peg which he 
will never get. His black coat shines with iridescent 
green, his yellow eyes stick out like buttons, and he 
has a long beak like an ice pick. When he arrives at 
the lunch counter, even the profane and blustering jays 
take off! 
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GOD IS IN MY GARDEN 


Old Peg Leg has honored us with his presence for 
two winters. He goes up to New York, the Great Lakes 
or some distant place and then comes back when it gets 
cold up there. What brings him back over the moun- 
tains, the valleys, the lakes and rivers for several thou- 
sand miles to my yard? Instinct? I know better. It’s 
God who guides Old Peg Leg. God is in my garden! 

I was out by the lily pool the other day. A water lily 
had bloomed, the petals had fallen and the blackened 
seed pod stood out above the surface of the pool. I 
heard a sharp crack and looked around to see the seed 
pod burst and black seeds as big as buck shot fly out. 
They hit the surface and sank instantly to the mud at 
the bottom of the pool, where they would sprout and 
produce more lilies another season. 

Then I saw a fuzzy top on a dandelion near the edge 
of the pool. The blossom had fallen and the fuzzy top 
was a thousand little seed pods. A breeze blew over the 
fuzzy top and the little gossamer filaments became 
miniature balloons and were wafted across the street 
and into a nearby vacant lot. Hung beneath every one 
of those pieces of fluff was a tiny dandelion seed which 
had been moved to a new field. 

Why did that heavy lily seed sink to the bottom of 
the pond, and the seed of the dandelion rise and float 
away? Nature? Nonsense. It was God! God is in my 
garden. 

Hanging near me is a vine with clusters of the most 
beautiful blue flowers I have ever seen. It has a long - 
botanical name I never can remember, but anyhow the 
flowers are trumpet shaped and the bees crawl down 
their wide throats to get the honey at the bottom. Inside 
the trumpet are tiny hair-like whiskers. As Mrs. Bee 
crawls into that flower, those little hairs scrape some of 
the pollen off her legs, but she gets more pollen as she 
crawls out. Having secured her honey, she flies on to 
another flower, where more of the little hairs scrape 
off the pollen of the last blossom. 

Only by this cross pollenization can the seeds of this 
flower be made fertile. What arranged such a perfect 
plan for the perpetuation of the beauty of that vine? Na- 
ture? Nonsense! No human hands could ever have made, 
no artist could have visualized a thing of such beauty, 
and no scientist could have designed such a simple plan 
of fertilization. But God did. God is in my garden. 

Only God could bring Old Peg Leg back year after 
year. Only God could make that lily seed so heavy that 
it will sink, and that dandelion seed so light it floats 
away on the slightest breeze. 

God is in my garden. 

He is in your garden, too. 
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Shall Curfew Ring Tonight? 


Here is an analysis of the results to 
date of the curfew laws passed to stop 


vice and crime among young people. 


“r_NHE Kips will go wild.” That 
f peseoen remark was the reac- 
tion of teen-age Phyllis Oppenhauser 
last winter when told that Chicago’s 
curfew law was being revived after 
almost a generation on the shelf. 
“They'll just break that rule, I 
know,” Miss O. continued. “It should 
be up to parents to say when kids 
come in at night.” Ay, there’s the 
rub! There are a lot of sincere 
parents, city officials and welfare 
workers throughout the land who 
agree with Phyllis. And there are 
many, equally sincere, who disagree. 
This controversy has assumed 
major importance because curfews 
are back in style, definitely. Their 
recent revival or adoption in scores 
of U. S. cities is causing almost as 
much argument in some quarters 
this summer as “the new look” did 
last fall. Implications of the curfew 
question, however, are really seri- 
ous. Epidemics of juvenile delin- 
quency, hitting small and large cities 





alike, are no joke, though the cur- 
fews in many localities are. 

The legal crux of curfew ordi- 
nances generally is their specifica- 
tion that parents are responsible for 
their children after a certain hour, 
and are subject to fines and im- 
prisonment for violations. This helps 
crystallize the question of parental 
responsibility in a local law and 
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gives police a solid foundation on 
which to act. In smaller cities where 
full-time juvenile courts have not 
yet been established, this can make 
a big difference. 

According to the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, more than 3,000 
U. S. communities have at some time 
adopted curfews to keep juveniles 
off the streets after a certain hour. 
But most of these ordinances are 
enforced only periodically. Does this 
mean that the curfew is often just 
another ordinance remaining on the 
books after it had served a tempo- 
rary purpose? Recent resurgence of 
the curfew idea indicates there is 
more to the matter than that. 

Chicago is big enough to provide 
a cross-section of almost all the con- 
flicting attitudes and problems en- 
countered in any conscientious effort 
to make a curfew work. The city’s 
recent experience has been hectic, 
to say the least. 

Alas, it discloses also a particular 
dilemma of Youth in the Big City. 
During the first week the Chicago 
curfew was revived, one youth com- 





By WINFIELD BEST 


plained to Mayor Martin Kennelly 
that the 10 o’clock deadline did not 
give him time to escort his girl to 
her south side home after an early 
show, and then return to his own 
north side residence. With a sym- 
pathetic smile, Kennelly suggested 
simply, “Get a north side girl.” 

The fact that Chicago’s curfew is 
silent, unlike those in many small 
towns, also caused anxiety at first, 
especially among the mothers. Police 
received numerous calls asking why 
a whistle didn’t blow, or bells ring 
or something, at the 10 o’clock dead- 
line. One mother said, “My little 
dears ignore anything less startling 
than a siren.” 

Subsequent reactions to the Chi- 
cago curfew were indicated by mail 
received by newspaper editors. Two 
weeks after enforcement started, The 
Chicago Sun reported that 50 per 
cent of the mail it received on the 
subject expressed complete disap- 
proval of the curfew; 25 per cent 
definitely favored it; and the remain- 
ing 25 per cent thought the curfew 
would be okay with modifications. 

One woman chided, “They (the 
juveniles) should be glad some one 
has their interests at heart. Children 
have been allowed too much free- 
dom.” Another woman wrote, “The 
curfew is not the answer” to mount- 
ing juvenile crime. “It will induce 
otherwise honest young people to 
come home through dark alleys. The 
hoodlums who are doing the damage 
will operate just as well before 10 
o’clock as after.” 

Nor was the problem of youth 
itself altogether lost in the tumult. 
One girl wrote, “I am a senior in 
high school, age 17. I work after 
school until 8 o’clock and once a 
week I would like to see a movie. 
Now comes this curfew ... Don’t 
get me wrong. I think it is the best 
thing to curb delinquency, but 
couldn’t it be altered some way?” 

Not to be outdone, the Sun editors 
themselves had considerable to say 
on the subject: “The city should be 
thinking of increasing facilities for 
organized after-dark recreation for 
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kids rather than setting the law on 
them. 

“This would be a way to divert 
the amazing energy of .the young 
into constructive channels. The cur- 
few, as it stands (10 o'clock indeed!) 
presents a stimulus for lighter- 
minded teen agers to play hide and 
seek with the police in the midnight 
hours. Most of us adults look silly 
enough in dealing with the small 
fry without adding this ring-around- 
a-rosy.” 

The Sun also pointed out that 
there were already a number of 
statutes in effect which put the legal 
finger on parents of delinquent chil- 
dren, other than the cu ‘ew. The 
particular reference was to those 
statutes which tag negligent fathers 
and mothers for contributing to the 
delinquency or dependency of a 
minor. 

Chicago curfew enforcement was 
further complicated because local 
schools and civic groups were spon- 
soring evening recreation programs 
which in many instances were direct 
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causes of curfew violation. In an ef- 
fort to solve this problem, police 
exempt those returning from most 
of these activities from curfew re- 
strictions. Parties and other social 
affairs also were made exceptions. 

Obviously, the Chicago curfew was 
beginning to fall apart, and more 
people seconded the opinion ex- 
pressed by Russell W. Ballard, di- 
rector of Chicago’s famous Hull 
House: “I don’t approve of a cur- 
few. It’s another unenforceable law.” 

Councilmen, with the advice of 
police and interested civic groups, 
then made several major amend- 
ments to the curfew ordinance. It 
was changed to (1) apply only to 
youths under 16, (2) extend the 10 
p.m. deadline to 10:30 on week 
nights and to 11:30 on Friday and 
Saturday, and (3) eliminate the pro- 
vision that anyone picked up as 
a repeat curfew violator will be 
charged automatically with delin- 
quency. 

So certainly a lot of Chicagoans— 
parents, officials and young people— 


have considered the matter serious- 
ly. And there has been a genuine 
effort made to make the curfew ef- 
fective. But after several months of 
nocturnal alarums and the excur- 
sions of mildly-embarrassed police 
chasing after bobby-soxers, what 
were the results? 

At best, results have been inde- 
cisive. Amendments to the original 
ordinance made it more reasonable, 
but there are so many exceptions 
permitted that enforcement becomes 
increasingly difficult: 

A general question is in order, 
then: Has a curfew for juveniles 
really worked anywhere, for a long 
period, in a city big enough to in- 
volve the gamut of juvenile delin- 
quency problems? 

Minneapolis appears to be one 
major city where it has. The city’s 
curfew ordinance rules youths un- 
der 16 off the streets after 9:30 ex- 
cept in special cases. The law has 
been enforced steadily for three 
years. “The delinquency rate has 
been going down ever since enforce- 
ment started,” according to Minneap- 
olis police chief Glenn W. MacLean. 

“At the start, it was not un- 
common to have the parents of ten 
or twelve youngsters in court every 
month,” Chief MacLean said. “Now 
there is only about one case every 
two or three months.” 

Enforcement in Minneapolis has 
been liberal. Teenagers who are on 
their way home from. basketball 
games and other school or civic func- 
tions are not detained. So far, no 
parent has been sent to jail for cur- 
few violation. The usual fine is $15. 
Children accompanied by a parent 
or authorized adult companion are 
of course curfew-exempt. 

It remains to be seen whether or 
not Chicago’s curfew will achieve a 
measure of success approaching that 
claimed in Minneapolis. It also re- 
mains to be demonstrated just what 
(Continued on page 37) 
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I TRIED HARD to act unconcerned as 
our group waited in President 
Truman’s outer office, but when I 
adjusted my Kiwanis lapel pin for 
about the tenth time, and fingered 
the knot in my tie once again, it 
was rather obvious that calling on 
the nation’s chief executive was not 
an everyday experience. The three 
others in our party, Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau president Howard Hill, Radio 
Station WOW farm director Mal 
Hansen, and my associate, Howard 
Hass, showed their anticipation, too. 

Whatever our fears or concern 
may have been, we did not have to 
worry long. Ten minutes ahead of 
our appointment time Matt Connel- 
ly, the President’s personal secre- 
tary, introduced himself, went to the 
big door behind his own large desk, 
opened it and said “Gentlemen, the 
President is ready.” 

I had often wondered just what a 
man would do if and when he sud- 
denly came face to face with the 
nation’s chief executive. Now the 
time had come. Here we were, a 
couple of Iowa and Nebraska farm 
boys, in the room where so much 
of the world’s recent and significant 
history has been written, and in the 
presence of one of the world’s most 
influential officials. And, instead of 
being concerned about what we might 
say or do, we found ourselves smil- 
ing and laughing with him, exchang- 
ing views, vigorously disagreeing on 
some points, in complete accord on 
others. It was very different from 
the cold, reserved reception I had 
anticipated. Actually, I have never 
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at the WHITE HOUSE 


By HERB PLAMBECK. Chairman, 


International Committee on Agriculture 


The chief executive talks things over and 


shows the democratic way of life in action. 


felt more at ease with anyone, any- 
where . . . thanks to Mr. Truman’s 
warm, firm handclasp, his friendly 
smile, and the folksy “human” way 
in which he treated us. 

I had been presented as a radio 
farm director and as chairman of 
the Kiwanis International Committee 
on Agriculture; and as spokesman 
for our group it was my privilege 
to state our mission—namely, to 
discuss farm questions and to extend 
an invitation to the president to be 
honored guest at the National Plow- 
ing Match and Soil Conservation 
Field Day to be held back home. 

To our delight the President im- 
mediately expressed gratifying in- 
terest in the forthcoming program. 
I have often been charged with being 
enthusiastic about Kiwanis and about 
things agricultural, and evidently I 
was true to form in this instance. 
The first thing I knew, Mr. Truman 
and I were poring over the pictures 
and letters and other data, having a 
great time comparing Missouri and 
Iowa farm accomplishment, discuss- 
ing the need for better land use, 
and considering general farm prob- 
lems. 

I was impressed by the questions 
the President asked about plowmen 
and equipment, about fields and 
crops. Our group was pleased with 
his informal recounting of his own 
twelve years as a Jackson County, 
Missouri, farmer and the way he in- 
dicated these as some of the best 
years of his life. We were amused 
by his comparisons of his own “four 
mule hitch” plowing with the mod- 


ern tractor ... and we enjoyed his 
familiarity with farm terms. Later, 
when we talked about the packing- 
house strike, then in its sixth week, 
and about other labor problems, we 
saw Mr. Truman’s serious side and 
his concern over what might happen 
to the nation’s welfare unless a 
satisfactory solution could soon be 
achieved. In short, we were rather 
overwhelmed by the way the Pres- 
ident of the United States seemed to 
take us into his confidence. 

It is not permissable to quote the 
President directly, but it was evident 
he is fully aware of the need for 
more attention to the land. Certainly 
I know that Mr. Truman, an active 
Kiwanian before he went to Wash- 
ington, is all for our Action Program 
objectives, and that includes con- 
servation, rebuilding our fertility, 
better rural-urban relationships, and 
the like. 

The privilege of visiting twenty 
minutes with the nation’s highest ex- 
ecutive will long be remembered by 
each man in our group, not so much 
because of the actual mission we 
carried out, but more because it is 
gratifying to note firsthand that or- 
dinary citizens can go to the highest 
official in the land . . . without salut- 
ing or bowing . . . without being 
questioned or searched . . . and re- 
gardless of political affiliation, talk 
and laugh and worry or disagree 
with him . . . just as with anyone 
else. It made us feel more than ever 
that democracy continues to do its 
good work and that “It’s Great To 
Liye In America.” THE END 
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A newly licensed lawyer who 
is to practice in our age 
of strife and misunderstand- 


ing, evaluates his heritage. 


By THOMAS W. 


AS A Boy of ten I dreamed of 
standing one day before a jury 
and pleading for the life of an in- 
nocent man. In my undergraduate 
years in college, and while in the 
Army in the recent war I had the 
same vision. Now, as a result of 
the GI Bill of Rights I have gone 
through law school, and am a full- 
fledged attorney, duly licensed to 
practice in the sovereign state of 
Alabama. 

When I entered law school after 
Japan’s surrender, I had little con- 
ception of what the science of 
jurisprudence consisted of, or of the 
true role of the lawyer in society. 
Law was a bunch of rules and all 
the lawyer had to do was to look 
in the book. 

I soon formed a new conception. 
I saw that law was not rules in a 
book but a science, or rather an art, 
for you cannot be exact in human 
relationships as you can in a chem- 
ical analysis or a rule in physics. 

And I learned that law was not so 
much a set of “do’s and don'ts” as 
it was a philosophy; even the rules 
of evidence for trials, which most 
laymen think so ridiculous, are based 
on profound philosophical concepts 
and have grown out of centuries of 
experience; wise judges through the 
centuries have evolved rules which 
would help to get at the truth, at 
justice. For example, suppose John 
Smith is on trial for murder. If a 
witness for the prosecution could 
give unrelated evidence, such as that 
Smith was a notorious pig thief, the 
average jury might be prejudiced 
against Smith, though the stealing 
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of pigs was wholly unproved, or had 
nothing to do with the murder. So, 
courts normally will not allow this 
kind of testimony. 

But it was not until my senior year 
that I began to understand the true 
role of law in our society. In the 
dispute in Georgia between Herman 
Talmadge and Ellis Arnall over the 
governorship I saw what in most 
countries would have ended in a 


civil war settled by the orderly 
processes of the courts. 

I realized then that one of the 
great assets of America (and of 


England) was the respect of the 
people for the judicial process. We 
fuss about the delays of the law 
from Hamlet on down, we threaten 
to pack courts (and sometimes we 
do), but the rule of law continues 
to reign supreme. 

I have thought since that one of 
the explanations for our greatness 
as a country and as a people lies 
in this willingness to rely on the 
judiciary instead of on the sword, 
and to accept and abide by the 
decisions, however much we rave 
about them. Even so popular a figure 
as Franklin Roosevelt was rebuked 
when he attempted to tamper with 
the courts. 

This respect for the judiciary sys- 
tem did not come about by chance, 
or because we had a fear of the 
sword. When the courts failed or did 
not exist, as in the old West, we lived 
by gunfire and force. 

One explanation seems to be that 
we (and the English long before 
us) have some sort of an aptness 
for organizing a peaceful community 


—perhaps a social consciousness, a 
sense of community responsibility 
that other peoples have not had to 
such a degree. 

Another explanation is that we 
have been fortunate in having had 
wise men as judges, men with a 
deep sense of justice and fair play, 
men with a profound knowledge 
of human nature and with an 
overwhelming desire that people 
should live together in peace. Judges 
like Coke, Ellesmere, Marshall, 
Story, Brandeis, and Holmes, and 
hundreds more—these men have 
been among the wisest and greatest 
men of modern times. These judges, 
in their wisdom, have evolved a 
system of law to which reasonable 
men can bow with dignity and 
assurance. Without their contribu- 
tions, I doubt that the Georgia situa- 
tion would have ended without much 
bloodshed. 

Our battle now is to preserve this 
supremacy of the judiciary over the 
sword. The most dangerous enemy 
here is not the John Dillinger gang- 
ster, but the man who sacrifices 
long-term good for present, selfish 
gain. Mr. Justice Brandeis once said 
that the “greatest dangers to liberty 
lurk in insidious encroachment by 
men of zeal, well-meaning but with- 
out understanding.” 

There are groups in America now 
who, in order to achieve some social 
or economic end which they believe 
desirable, are willing to ignore or 
flout the courts. There are some in- 
dividuals representing those groups 
who will do it, too. John L. Lewis 
is one of them. The justice of his 
demands for higher wages or for 
pensions is not the question; it is 
whether or not he is willing to bow 
to judicial processes. 

If the “average” individual had 
refused to respect a court order, as 
Lewis has done on more than one 
occasion, he would have been sent 
to prison with little hesitation. But 
John L. Lewis has become so power- 
ful that it is not considered “ex- 
pedient” to apply the usual rules 
to him. 

This sort of action undermines the 
influence of the court; it encourages 
reliance on force; it can destroy our 
peaceful society. It is time that John 
L. Lewis, and others of his type, 
learned that’ the method used in 
settling disputes is more important 
than the winning of a particular 
argument. 

Only a foolish carpenter would 
take out timber which acted as a 
main support for a house and use it 
to build a parlor table. THE END 
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TRY 


UNDERSTANDING CHINA 


By REV. J. CLAY MADISON, Member, Kiwanis Club of Hickory, N. C. 


ILLIONS OF DOLLARS have been 

poured into China by the United 
States; there is the prospect of more 
millions, in cash and supplies, yet 
to come. Knowing this, Americans 
find themselves impatient for some- 
thing tangible in return for their 
money. 

“Where has the money gone?” 
they ask—and ask reasonably. “Civil 
war rages more fiercely than ever. 
Hardly a day passes but we read of 
the Chinese dollar falling to a new 
low. What’s the matter with them? 
Is there any prospect for true de- 
mocracy in China?” 

A brief six-week tour of a few 
cities hardly qualifies me to speak 
for the sprawling, swarming com- 
plexity that is China. A lifetime 
could not qualify one to be an ex- 
pert on every phase of such a vast 
subject. It is not as an expert that 
I write; it is rather as one who has 
tried to fashion some pattern of 
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These people of China’s lower caste are so used to war and 
pestilence that they never expect to receive anything good from life, 
returning resignedly to their rice paddies after war and sickness with a 
smile even though they face poverty and possible starvation. 








School books and education are rare, both 
being available only to the upper class which 
does not have to work—or beg as the poor 
woman who is pictured below. 


We can neither buy the 
Chinese nor force them and we 
will bring them democracy 
only by learning their 


trials and customs. 








meaning from a myriad of impres- 
sions. 

The theme of the pattern I find 
to be simply this: Before we can 
help the Chinese, before we can ad- 
vise them, we must understand 
them. 

Only then will we know why 
democracy has made such slow 
progress in China. 

Three conditions must be met be- 
fore democracy can function at all: 
There must be a common denomi- 
nator in the form of language, to 
make exchange of ideas possible. 
There must be a relatively high de- 
gree of literacy. And finally, there 
must be at least a degree of economic 
prosperity; catchwords and slogans 
mean nothing to a man who is starv- 
ing to death. 

Even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances democracy is not easy to 
maintain. Abnormal economic con- 
ditions, widespread disaster, war, 
cause democratic processes to falter 
or break down. 

How, then, can we expect democ- 
racy in the vast ancient land of 
China, with a ten to twenty per cent 
literacy rate; where the man from 
Canton cannot understand the man 
from Peiping; where a crushing des- 
titution on a scale inconceivable 
here is the rule, not the exception? 

One of the barriers to literacy is 
undoubtedly the terrific difficulty of 
learning the thousands of ideographs 
which constitute written Chinese. 
Another is the fact that during the 
years American children spend in 
school, most Chinese children have 
to be earning their rice. A third is 
the fact that even if he is able to 
read, a Chinese coolie or peasant has 


no money to spend on even so cheap 
a thing as a newspaper. 

The barrier of the spoken language 
could be overcome with education 
—although general public education 
is rather remote just now in China. 
Imagine the confusion which would 
reign in Washington if a congress- 
man from Alabama spoke a different 
language from his colleague in Indi- 
ana, and both were unintelligible to 
the gentleman from Idaho! 

But far and away the most for- 
midable obstacle to establishing a 
genuine democracy in China is the 
incredible poverty of its masses. I 
did not know what destitution was 
until I went to China. A Shanghai 
pedicab driver told me that if he had 
a good day, he might make $50,000 
—which sounds impressive unless 
you realize its purchasing power 
equals about fifty cents in American 
money. Yet this man was well off, 
almost affluent, compared with mil- 
lions of his countrymen. 

The causes for Chinese bankruptcy 
are many; their roots lie far in the 
past. Many evils of the old corrupt 
monarchy have survived—the time- 
honored “squeeze,” nothing more or 
less than barefaced grafting; the 
top heavy, reactionary bureaucracy; 
the peculiarly Oriental insistence on 
“face” which motivates so many acts 
which seem senseless from our 
viewpoint. The list could be ex- 
tended indefinitely. 

Add to this the fact that the coun- 
try has been at war ever since the 
renewed Japanese activity of 1937— 
actually, far longer than that. If the 
innumerable petty civil wars are 
counted, as they must be, it is hard 
to find any period of time when 


China is a country of heterogeneous people. Those shown 
here are savage mountain tribesmen of the Lolo clan, who have a unique 
civilization and live in one of the wildest regions in the world. 











China wasn’t in some kind of war. 

Yet even with these almost insur- 
mountable handicaps, China made 
real progress in the all-too-short 
interval between the establishment 
of a republic and the Japanese in- 
vasion. Given another period of 
peace, it is not hard to imagine 
China making heartening advances 
on the road to democracy. 

But a period of peace seems dis- 
couragingly remote. The Commu- 
nists, aided by a deep and growing 
dissatisfaction with the Nationalist 
government, are pressing their ad- 
vantage. Only a small percentage of 
the people are Communist in the 
sense of a devotion to Marxian the- 
ories. Many of their adherents are 
simply opponents of the government. 

That the present government is 
inadequate is beyond doubt. It is 
bankrupt; many of its leaders are 
interested only in personal gain, and 
have grafted immense fortunes at 
the expense of the people they are 
supposed to lead. 

What are we to do? Wash our 
hands of the problem? That we can- 
not do; we are already so inextric- 
ably bound in the affairs of China 
that to back out now would be 
disastrous—for ourselves as well as 
for China. Continue pouring money 
indiscriminately and hope for the 
best? If anything, that is worse. 

Or should we try to understand 
what is happening, in the light of 
China’s history and present condi- 
tions; realize that we can’t heal the 
mismanagement of centuries or solve 
the intricate problem of a vast na- 
tion in the throes of revolution in 
a few months; and apportion our 
aid wisely, making sure it is used 
for rehabilitation? 

That seems to me to be the wisest 
course. We cannot solve China’s 
problems; that she will have to do 
herself. We can only aid, and offer 
sympathetic and helpful guidance. 

Whatever course we choose, the 
Republic of China has a time of 
trials ahead at least as wracking as 
those it has already passed through. 
Yet I am hopeful that political and 
religious leaders will emerge who 
will meet the challenge. We met and 
talked to men and women who gave 
us a new faith in China’s future, 
Christian men and women, steadfast 
in their convictions, with a courage 
beyond praise. 

. Let us hope that these leaders can 
meet the test. Perhaps then a new 
China will emerge from the pain- 
torn body of the old, and the ancient 
civilization will re-establish itself as 
a leader of mankind. THE END 
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This is the conclusion of a three-part fictionalized presentation of a community problem. 


The influence of a neighboring 
town’s Key Club inspires the 
Wauhassee high school students 


to .bring the citizens together. 


THE 
BRICK 
WALL 


By ERNEST E. TUCKER 


AVE STARR, owner of Wauhassee’s 
D only newspaper, tries to get the 
citizens of the community to back a 
plan to bring a college to the town 
instead of using an abandoned navy 
site for a lead mine as desired by 
Blaine Fenley, an unscrupulous pol- 
itician who dominates the town’s 
business enterprises. Dave is about 
to admit failure when his wife’s 
sister, Mickey, bursts in upon him 
and asks that he accompany her and 
several of her high school friends to 
a town mass-meeting they have 
fostered by means of a rip-roaring 
word of mouth campaign and a noisy 
parade. Although Dave can see no 
hope of convincing the town by 
means of a mass-meeting when he 
has already failed in talking to the 
town’s leaders individually, he de- 
cides to try it, nevertheless, as a 
last resort. 


Part ITI. 


In front of the house an elderly 
open-top car panted. A huge banner 
on its side, painted with more dash 
than draftsmanship, shouted: 

“BRING STATE TO 
WAUHASSEE!” 

Enpulpited in the back seat stood 
a youth Dave recognized as one of 
Mickey’s steadier boy friends. He 
was shouting through a megaphone 
and waving a sign which said: 
“You'll be sorry if we get a lead 
mine.” 

Doors banged open along the 
street as startled householders in- 
vestigated the clamor. Already a 
fringe of hopping children, with a 
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Balancing dangerously, 


leavening of adults, had gathered 
around the car, listening to the 
megaphone. 

“Find out all about it! Big parade 
and meeting tonight in Dewey 
Square! Bands, music entertainment! 
You can’t afford to miss it, folks! 
Learn all about the big chance Wau- 
hassee’s letting slip through our fin- 
gers!” 

Micky tugged at Dave’s hand. 
“That’s Tom Brent. He’s on the foot- 
ball team.” 

“I know,” Dave said. “But what’s 
he talking about?” 

“Come ON! Get in the car! You've 
got to make a speech! We’re going 


he waved for silence. 


to have a parade. We started it—our 
School Leaders’ Club. All the pres- 
idents of things and captains, and 
the whole school latched on!” 

The young girl shoved at him, 
and he found himself in the car be- 
side Tom. The rest of the youngsters 
were passing out dodgers. Dave 
grabbed one and found it was a re- 
print of his two editorials—Wednes- 
day’s and Saturday’s—on bringing 
the electronics school to Wauhassee. 

“Matt printed ’em for us,” Mickey 
said breathlessly. The kids piled into 
the car and they started off, Tom still 
haranguing from the back seat. 

Dave became aware of a far- 
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reaching turmoil disturbing the April 
twilight. Other cars, crammed with 
yelling high-school youngsters and 
flaunting huge signs, toured the resi- 
dential district. Some parked while 
the occupants raced from door to 
door, ringing bells. Each car, greeted 
by a riotous honking from his own, 
answered in kind. 

“How ya comin’?” Tom bellowed 
through his megaphone. 

“We're gettin’ em!” a girl shrieked, 
capering under a gigantic pennant. 

From Chambers Street, near the 
post office, Dave could hear a drum 
pounding and an occasional blare of 
brass. 

“Band’s out!” Mickey yelled. 
“That'll get ‘em. Can’t anybody sit 
in a house with a band playing!” 

Dave grabbed at his hat as they 
slid around a corner. “Look, sis. 
Maybe I’m dumb, but what goes on? 
What are you kids trying to do?” 

“We're trying to help you get the 
university here instead of old man 
Fenley’s lead mine,” she explained, 
speaking slowly in deference to his 
enfeebled 34-year-old brain. “None 
of the grown people would do any- 
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thing, ‘cept you and Cyn and Matt. 
And old Harry Bliss. So we figured 
us kids ought to try.” 

“We're gonna have a torchlight 
parade and you’re gonna make a 
speech when we get everybody in 
the square,” Tom said enthusiasti- 
cally. “Heck, I'd go to school there 
if we got it! So would a lot of 
other guys. Who wants—” 

“Listen!” Dave interrupted des- 
perately. “You might have asked 
me about it! Have you got a parade 
or meeting permit? I don’t have a 
speech ready!” 

Mickey grimaced scornfully. “Let 
old Sergeant Jellybelly arrest us for 
parading! That would get people 
mad! We've been riding all around 
town—we got a lot of cars—and lots 
of people are coming. Look!” 

It was true, Dave saw. Little 
groups were converging on Cham- 
bers Street. As he watched, a family 
came from a house, their three chil- 
dren dancing with impatience, and 
climbed into a car. 

He looked at Mickey with a new 
respect. He hadn’t been able to do 
it, and she and her schoolmates had. 


With all his eloquence, with all his 
logic and printed pleading, he hadn't 
been able to dent the brick wall of 
public apathy to civic matters. At 
least, the kids had people taking 
notice! It probably wouldn’t help 
much, Even so, he felt a warm surge 
of gratitude. Grinning, he pulled 
Mickey’s nose. 

Torches burned on the steps of the 
post office, and the band brayed 
magnificently. A respectable crowd 
had gathered already. High school- 
ers, seniors down to skinny frosh, 
circulated with petitions and broad- 
sides; above the heads of the crowd 
bobbed big placards. 

Their car drove up honking, and 
the kids gave him an ovation. Dave, 
feeling a little foolish, nodded at 
acquaintances. They seemed to be 
in a good humor, he noted; they 
smiled and waved back, and several 
clasped their hands above their 
heads in a victory salute. 

The band was forming under the 
exortations of the drum-major. More 
carloads of youngsters roared up, 
cheering. They fell into line as the 
band, making a creditable start on 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever,” 
began to march toward Dewey 
Square. 

Dave, in the first auto behind the 
musicians, stared around astonished 
at the number of Wauhasseeans the 
kids had rounded up. Small boys 
and dogs raced insanely back and 
forth along the flanks. Adults, in- 
hibited by convention, trailed along 
more sedately; but, Dave thought 
with a surge of excitement, they’re 
coming too, they'll have to listen to 
what I’ve got to say. We may beat 
Fenley yet! 

At the trio of “Stars and Stripes” 
the high schoolers began singing: 
“We'll bring the State U. to Wau- 
hassee .. .” 

The band, catching the idea, re- 
peated the tune; the second time 
through a good many spectators on 
the now-crowded sidewalks joined 
in, falling unconsciously into step. 
Dave grinned. 

He was still grinning when they 
tumbled from the car at the square, 
and the kids hoisted him up on the 
new pedestal beside Admiral Dewey. 
He grabbed the admiral’s bronze leg, 
peering out over the cheering young- 
sters and their interested, but not 
yet cheering, parents and neighbors. 

Balancing dangerously, he waved 
for silence. Everybody shouted 

(Continued on page 46) 


“Help? You kids did it all! 
What gave you the idea?” 
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. » « » « Don’t ever pick up pairs and be sure that you follow 


these other rules or your kind-heartedness may backfire. 


LTHOUGH PROHIBITED in more than 

half the states, the practice of 
giving a lift is too much‘a part of 
the neighborly American tradition 
ever to be dissolved. Even in the 
states where it is against the law, 
it is still practiced. 

Like all decent conventions, how- 
ever, hitchhiking is subject to abuse. 
Stories of assaults, robberies and hi- 
jacking as a result of picking up 
hitchhikers are legion. Yet the very 
abundance of hitchhiking crimes is 
an indication that the American 
driver is still susceptible to the 
plight of the lonely thumber. 

When he approaches a hitchhiker 
today, the American motorist is torn 
between the friendly urge to help 
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and the fear of placing his person 
and automobile in jeopardy. There 
are methods, however, which some 
drivers have shown by actual ex- 
perimentation do take some of the 
risk out of picking up hitchhikers. 

To begin with: there is no sure 
way of determining the honesty of a 
stranger on the highway. The only 
way to be perfectly safe is not to 
pick up any hitchhikers at all. If 
you must pick up riders, however, 
a few simple precautions will go a 
long way toward eliminating un- 
desirable hazards. 

First, never carry more than one 
hitchhiker at a time. Very few 
hitchhikers travel in pairs, since it 
is known that one’s progress is 


By 
S. W. GELLERMAN 


slowed up by trying to get rides 
with a companion. Pairs of hitch- 
hikers may be passed without too 
great a pang of sympathy, since they 
are either in no great hurry, or else 
up to no good. 

When approaching a_ hitchhiker 
on the highway, slow up a bit, and 
give him as thorough a looking over 
as you can. Unkempt, shabbily 
dressed men, or men who are obvi- 
ously tramps, should be avoided. 
Most important of all, the man 
whose looks you simply do not like 
should not be given a ride. Mere 
appearance is a poor standard for 
judging men, but it is the only one 
you have on the highway. 

If the fellow looks acceptable to 
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Even if you are inclined to pick up a hitchhiker, pass him 
and then look back to see if his mood is surly, angry or 
generally unpleasant or belligerent. If it is, keep going. 


When he reaches your car, you have another opportunity to 
appraise him. If you don’t like his looks on closer inspection, 
you can still back out by asking him some question about 

the road ahead or the neighborhood and pass him up. 
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But if he accepts your passing philosophically and goes on 
thumbing as if nothing had happened, he has passed the first 
character test and you may stop and call him up to your car. 


you, pass him, and watch him in 
your rear-vision mirror. If he seems 
angry about your having passed him, 
keep going; he is not the kind of 
person you want in your car. If, on 
the other hand, he maintains a 
pleasant demeanor and remains pa- 
tient and undisturbed, he is a fairly 
good risk. Bring your car to a stop, 
blow your horn, and invite him over. 

When the hitchhiker comes up to 
your car give him a second, more 
thorough looking over. Remember 
that you must rely entirely on your 
judgment, and do not feel embar- 
rassed about refusing a ride even at 
this stage. If you like his looks ask 
him if he is willing to let you search 
him for a concealed weapon. If he 
seems reluctant or even resentful, 
leave him. A really deserving rider 
will not object. In this case you may, 
if you like, forego the privilege and 
invite him into your car. 

Make sure the rider takes the 
front seat, beside you. If he starts 
to get into the back of the car, insist 


‘that he come up in front. A man 


with no intentions upon you will not 
mind sitting where you can keep an 
eye on him. 

Tell the rider you are traveling 
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When he gets into your car, you have still another 


chance to look him over and size him up. Don’t tell him 
right away how far you are going, because you can always say 
you’re stopping if you develop a suspicion of him. 








only a short distance. During the 
first few minutes of the ride you 
should form a fresh opinion of him, 
by his actions, his conversation, or 
his lack of each. If you become un- 
certain, let him go at the first con- 
venient opportunity. On the other 
hand, if you are satisfied that the 
rider is sincere you may now offer 
to take him as far as you really are 
going. 

Generally speaking, one would do 
well to offer rides only to younger 
men. College boys, who may be 
identified by the school letter on 
their suitcases, or the pennants they 
carry when hitchhiking, are about 
as fair a risk as one will find. The 
older hitchhiker is probably a tran- 
sient of some sort who, while per- 
haps deserving, is nevertheless a 
poorer risk than the schoolboy. 

Accepting hitchhikers is, at best, 
a gamble. Insurance companies fre- 
quently will not meet automobile 
liabilities if it can be proven that a 
hitchhiker was in the car at the 
time of the mishap. Likewise, in 
many states the driver is responsible 
for any injuries suffered by the 
hitchhiker while riding in the driv- 
er’s car. THE END 
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Don’t let him get into the 
back seat, and if he starts to, 
insist that he come up in front 
and sit beside you where you 
can keep watching him. 


This has happened to others—it can happen to you. The 
safest rule is not to pick up hitchhikers at all, but if your 
sympathies are strong and you can’t resist the appeal 
of the wagging thumb. follow the foregoing advice. 





Just one friendly 


a permanent change for the better. 


HEN Salvadore Martinez left 

his job to answer the phone on 

October 29, he could hardly believe 

the words he heard. “An explosion 

at your home . the house gone 
. the children safe.” 

Martinez had just moved into that 
new house. For a long time he had 
dreamed about the day when he 
could have a home of his own. When 
he went on the new job at the 
foundry two years ago, he began to 
make that dream come true with his 
own hands. Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays and many an evening gave 
him time to put up the concrete 
block and frame cottage. By October 
it was complete enough for the fam- 
ily to move in before winter came. 

Then the oil burner exploded and 
the fire that followed burned up the 
savings of a lifetime and there was 
no insurance to replace the loss. But 
even if Martinez had money, where 
could he and his family go for the 
winter in a city that had no places 
for rent? 

The fellows at the shop felt pretty 
bad about this. Since Martinez had 
shown them his plans and had kept 
them posted all along the line about 
the progress he was making in build- 
ing the house, they felt a natural 
proprietary interest in the place. 
One of them said, “When that phone 
call came, it struck the whole gang.” 

Jack Herrera helped to organize a 
committee from Local 243. They 
raised $150 to start things going. The 
company followed with a generous 
contribution. Another concern 
agreed to provide the lumber. Other 
people and organizations came 
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Member, 


through with additional gifts. 

Then these fellow workers out at 
the foundry decided to pitch right 
in and help Martinez build the new 
house. Nearly thirty of them spent 
part of their weekends with hammer, 
saw and plane in the attempt to beat 
winter for the Martinez family. By 
January the frame was up and the 
family could move in. Salvadore 
Martinez was happy once more. 

That sort of story is nothing new 
for Racine. Last winter Floyd Miller 
was killed by a train at the railroad 
crossing. Floyd left a wife and eight 
children. These youngsters ranged 
in age all the way from eight weeks 
to sixteen years. Assets? One un- 
cashed pay check for $60 plus three 
days’ pay coming. Liabilities? No 
insurance, a $2,400 mortgage on the 
home and $700 in current debts. 
Even with county relief the situa- 
tion looked hopeless. Again contri- 
butions poured in. Within a month 
over $3,600 had been collected to 
give this family a running start. 
With this money a social agency paid 
off the debts and mortgage and es- 
tablished the mother in a little 
grocery and filling station business 
next to the house. An impossible 
future was changed to one of hope, 
security and gratitude. 

Right before Christmas a picture 
of Eldred Williams appeared in the 
paper. There he was: seven years 
old and all dressed up, dark as 
mahogany, white teeth flashing. If 
you looked carefully enough at the 
picture, you could also see Eldred’s 
new mechanical arms with the 
strange metal fingers at their ends. 


indness has a 
v  - hain reaction 


act, when someone is despondent or discouraged, can start 


By REVEREND CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER 
Kiwanis Club of Racine, 


Wisconsin 


It was just two years ago that 
Eldred was visiting in Racine. He 
had gone down to the basement one 
dreadful morning to watch the 
women do the washing. Before any 
one knew just what happened, 
Eldred was screaming, for his arms 
were caught in the wringer. It was 
a bad case. In a few days the sur- 
geons had to amputate both arms. 

The local paper reported the ac- 
cident and published Eldred’s 
picture. Quite spontaneously, con- 
tributions of money began to come 
in which people hoped the editor 
would use to help Eldred in some 
way. So many contributions came 
in that the paper established a trust 
found. An agreement was published 
which allowed the trustees to use 
the income from the fund and as 
much of the principal as might be 
necessary for the education and 
physical rehabilitation of Eldred. 

Within a month the fund grew to 
$15,000 and Eldred had been given 
a new chance in life. Now it is over 
$17,000. 

Eldred is attending a_ special 
school in St. Louis for handicapped, 
Negro children. Already he has 
learned to do many things with his 
artificial arms and hands. He can 
ride a tricycle, pound a drum, draw 
pictures, print block letters and pick 
up a pencil or other small object. 
Even though Eldred is an orphan 
and has had this accident, the future 


‘is good for him. 


Such kindness is good medicine in 
a world that has just gone all out 
for brutality. It has the power to 
give Eldred a fighting chance, to 
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give Martinez a new sense of fel- 
lowship and security, and to give 
Floyd’s family the comfort and help 
of many hands. 

It has the power to brighten up a 
whole neighborhood by giving people 
the fellowship of others who care 
enough for them to be helpful. Such 
kindness can project itself all the 
way to Europe in the innumerable 
boxes of food, clothing and shoes, in 
the many “Care” packages and all 


the gifts of money that sympathetic 
Americans have made possible. Such 
kindness literally saves life and 
changes the atmosphere of the whole 
world to one of hope. 

Kindness has certainly done great 
things for me. One hot, bitter 
August ten years ago I hit the bot- 
tom of a real slump. I had just put 
my wife into the hospital in the hope 
of restoring her health. My son was 
four years old and my daughter only 
ten months old and no one in town 
offered to give me a lift. To com- 
plicate matters, I was fifteen hun- 
dred dollars in the red because my 
employer had not been paying me 
enough on which to live. On top of 
that, I felt stalemated and there was 
a growing need for doing something 
that would give increased signifi- 
cance to my work. How could I 
crawl out of this hole? 

For seven years I had been the 
minister of a little Wisconsin church 
in a small town. The parish was 
chin deep in the depression and the 
collection plates were as bare as the 
top of many a head. There was no 
chance of a raise for the minister or 
a promotion to a better job. I was 
beset by debt, family illness, the 
needs of my youngsters and my own 
frustration. What to do? 

It seemed to me that if only I 
could write, that might be a way out. 
This was a reasonable desire, for if 
I was successful, my sense of frus- 
tration would be broken, along with 
my concern over living up the blind 
alley of anonymity, of never sharing 
my thinking beyond the town in 
which I lived. Writing would also 
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give me a new creative lift, the ex- 
perience which every craftsman has 
when he does something fine. Then, 
too, writing looked like a modest 
step toward the solution of my 
financial problem. 

Since my field was religion, I 
tried writing for the religious press. 
Back came the manuscripts as reg- 
ularly as they went out from my 
study. The religious press is very 
eager for big names. You could see 
the editorial mind at work. The only 
comment I rated was the polite noth- 
ing of the printed rejection slip. I 
was going nowhere fast. 

The hot August day that I took 
my wife and children back to the 
home town to put her into the hos- 
pital and to leave the children with 


my mother, marked the turning 
point. Something had to be done. 
After getting back to my parish 
alone, I prepared three of the best 
articles I knew how to write, took 
the train for Chicago and went right 
over to the offices of The Christian 
Century. Most of the staff was on 
vacation and John Knox had been 
left in charge. I told him my story, 
my interest in writing and my need 
to write in order to get out of the 





hole. He reminded me that there 
was little money in religious journal- 
ism, but said he would read my ar- 
ticles carefully and let me know. He 
was a good sportsman about the 
whole matter and I left Chicago with 
hope in my heart. 

In two weeks the first of my ar- 
ticles appeared in The Christian 
Century. Soon the others followed. 
This led to scores of articles in other 
religious papers, and I have been at 
it ever since. Not much money has 
come my way in direct payment for 
this hard labor of writing, but oh, 
how it has changed my life. Through 
the power of kindness on the part 
of John Knox a whole new world 
opened up for me that finally made 
possible a much larger church, some 
part time teaching at my theological 
school and enormous satisfaction in 
living. 

How easily John Knox might have 
dismissed me on that hot, humid day. 
How easily he might have made the 
same snap judgment that many of 
us make when a stranger comes to 
us in his need. But no, Knox thought 
of his young visitor as a fellow hu- 
man being. He was willing to take 
the time to sit down and get ac- 
quainted and to read the articles 
with an open, interested mind. On 
that simple and decent basis he 
made a friendly, human response 
and quite literally, changed the 
whole course of my life. 

Scores of people have given me a 
lift along the way. Lew Sarett helped 
me. He was the well known poet 

(Continued on page 40) 
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INFANT MORTALITY ©@ Never in the history of 
our two countries has the infant mortality in business 
been as great as it has been since the war. As GI Joe 
waited and sweated in field and barracks overseas, he 
dreamed of going in business for himself after the war 
was won, 

The Bill of Rights in the United 
States, and similar provisions by the 
Canadian government, gave every 
returned soldier a stake. In a major- 
ity of cases, this stake was the larg- 
est sum of money he had ever had 
in his life. 

With this money he realized his 
ambition and went in business on 
his own. Many of these businesses survived, but many 
more are doomed to failure. 

Because of inexperience, these men failed to figure 
into their plans the awful and eternal overhead of busi- 
ness. But the greatest reason for the high mortality is 
that so many hopeful starters failed to realize the tough 
facts of taxes and the risks of enterprise until they had 
entered the field and found themselves in the hard 
struggle to survive. 

We are all familiar with the “Soak the Rich” tax 
slogan. Alas, the attempts to soak the rich soaked every 
private enterprise. Joe found out that he not only gave 
several years of his life, and risked all of it in defense 
of freedom, but now that he is at home, he is expected, 
through taxes, to pay for his gun and the ammunition 
he used in it. 

The hope of the “Soak the Rich” theory was that the 
tax burden could be shifted from the many to the few 
by an adroit juggling of the rates to fit the capacity to 
pay. The jugglers seem to have become so confused that 
the results have well nigh throttled G I Joe in his ef- 
forts to succeed in private enterprise. 

The big problem in both our countries is to spread 
the tax burden so that it falls on all alike. Labor, 
capital, cooperatives, private enterprise, the professions, 
farmer and manufacturer, each must carry his load 
until we can see our way out of the great national debts 
which hang heavy over our heads. This war must be 
paid for before the next one begins. 





By the time we are old enough to have saved money 
enough to buy steak, we have to start saving money 
enough to buy new teeth with which to chew it. 
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ROTATION @ A prominent leader in a world-wide 
fraternal organization said that the organization’s great- 
est weakness was the custom of rotation in office. In 
most fraternal organizations there are half a dozen 
officers. The weakness is the casual way in which a 
mediocre man is all too frequently elected to the lowest 
office in the line. At the end of 
the year this man is advanced to How 
abt, 
? 





the second lowest office, and thus 
on and on until he is next in line 
for the highest office. 

The membership now wakes up 
to the fact that this man of small 
ability is slated to head the or- 
ganization for the following year; 
that he is absolutely incompetent to fill the office. Under 
such circumstances it is almost impossible to keep him 
from being elected. His five or six years in the minor 
offices have given him an equity in the job, and the 
members feel that he is entitled to it regardless of his 
lack of ability. 

The result is that from time to time the lodge has 
to coast through what is facetiously called “a grass- 
hopper year.” The organization suffers and the man 
suffers. One division of this great fraternity has over- 
come the difficulty by passing a law that no man in the 
second highest office may be elected to the highest office 
the year following. Thus he must sit out a year and the 
rotation is broken. If he is a good man, he is elected 
after his year’s wait. If he is not, there is less likelihood 
of his election. 

Kiwanis has the same problem. In our clubs we have 
only three offices in what might be considered our of- 
ficial line; a president and two vice presidents. The first 
vice president is advanced to president, and the second 
vice president advances to first vice president. Even in 
Kiwanis, men have been elected second vice president 
who would not be good presidents. But so long as we 
follow the rotation system, when a man has served one 
year as second and one year as first vice president, he 
has an equity in the presidency which cannot be denied, 
and his defeat is sure to cause hard feelings. 

The remedy for the difficulty is simple. If the club 
has two vice presidents instead of one first and one 
second vice president, the membership has a choice of 
two men to vote for the office of president and neither 
of the candidates has a better claim on advancement 
than the other. 
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Certainly this is a better solution than the plan of 
keeping a man out of the presidency for a year after he 
has been vice president. Of course the way not to have 
a problem that needs a solution is simply never to elect 
a man to the office of vice president who is not fine 
material for president. 

Every leaf is a miracle. 


FRIENDSHIP °@ Some wise man has said that 
happiness does not result from the number of dollars 
a man accumulates, but from the number of friends 
he makes. If this be true, and doubtless it is, then 
membership in Kiwanis is priceless. 

Every Kiwanis club in the United States and Canada 
is a friendship factory making friends 
of men who scarcely knew each 
other, although living in the same 
town. The camaraderie, the calling 
of men by their first names, knowing 
and understanding them through 
weekly contact and by learning of 
their good works, results in making 
more friends than any man can ac- 
ordinary business or professional 





in his 


cumulate 


contacts. 

But it is not enough to make friends. A man must 
keep his friendships in repair, and the only way to do 
this is by constant contact and sustained mutual in- 
terests. The weekly meetings of Kiwanis supply these 
contacts and interests. 

When you have dropped the “Mister” from a man’s 
name and have learned to call him “Bill,” you have 
made a big step in gaining his friendship. When you 
have learned to know and admire him for his work in 
Kiwanis, you have cemented that friendship. 

Five years’ membership in Kiwanis will surround a 
man with a circle of close friends who will stick with 
him till the end of his days. These men will rejoice in 
his successes and achievements, and will sympathize 
with him in his troubles and failures. 

This is a golden opportunity which comes to a man 
through Kiwanis, and it comes so naturally and so mat- 
ter-of-course that sometimes we fail to appreciate it. 


No dog ever barked at a train on a side track. 
Remember, if they are snapping at your heels, 
you must be going places. 


IT CAN BE DONE ©® He is a newly elected lieutenant 
governor and his name is omitted because he does not 
desire any publicity. When he went into office on the 
first of January, he was a man with an idea. He be- 
lieved sincerely that it was possible to double the num- 
ber of Kiwanis clubs in the United States and Canada 
in one year. 

He was sure that there was not 
GhawTw IN cys] a single Kiwanis club which could 
—+ ty} not sponsor a new club if the mem- 
i bership really went at the job. There 
is always room for a club somewhere 
“| near. With our friendly rival civic 
clubs forming new clubs all around 
us, we have been negligent too often. 

When he was elected, there were nine clubs in his 
division. At the end of his first five months in office, 
there were sixteen. He had organized seven new clubs 
before the first of June! He still has several others on 
the fire cooking which are sure to be completed before 
his year is up. 


1t.can de doubled! 
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These are not poor clubs, skimpy in membership. They 
are fine, live clubs, enthusiastic in their Kiwanis work. 
One club was less than three months old when it spon- 
sored a club in an adjoining town! That club had been 
so pleased with the effect of Kiwanis on their own com- 
munity that they wanted their neighboring community 
to share their discovery. 

No, the lieutenant governor’s division is not a thickly 
populated area. Two hundred miles is the distance from 
one end of his division to the other. But he has been 
tireless and his home club has cooperated with him. 
By automobile, train and plane they have shuttled back 
and forth between clubs, putting on model meetings, at- 
tending charter nights and lending a helping hand wher- 
ever possible. 

We have a tendency to forget how long some commu- 
nities have been waiting for Kiwanis to come to them— 
how long they have been needing the magic touch of 
Kiwanis in bringing together men of different politics 
and religions and social interests and helping them to 
unite to accomplish great things for the towns they love. 
No, we must not be selfish with Kiwanis, we who know 
its power so well. 

Why shouldn’t we double the number of Kiwanis 
clubs? Why shouldn’t Kiwanis be extended to other 
communities which need its inspiration? Why shouldn’t 
we have the inspiration that would come from a greater 
Kiwanis flourishing in twice as many communities? 

Remember that even if we are satisfied to sit idly by, 
other civic clubs are not. 


How long has it been since you stretched out in 
a hammock on a summer night and looked up 
into the star filled sky? 


ATTENDANCE ©@ There are just a few things in 
Kiwanis that are fundamental. If a man does not attend 
the meetings of his club, then he should not be a mem- 


ber. He is of no benefit to the club, and the club is 
certainly of no benefit to him. 
Whenever a man is absent from four successive meet- 

ings without due and sufficient cause, 

No room for he should be dropped from the rolls, 

vi, diones! be he president of the biggest bank 

in town or be he many times a mil- 

lionaire. There are no exceptions. 

No tree was ever hurt by lopping 

off its dead branches, and no Kiwa- 

nis club was ever injured by drop- 

ping non-attending members. No 

man honors Kiwanis by his membership, but Kiwanis 

honors every man who is an active member and lives 
up to his Kiwanis obligations. 

Better an active club of fifty members than a club 
boasting one hundred members which is dragging along 
in a half hearted way as the result of indifferent and 
irregular attendance. 

The attendance committee must be ever vigilant. 
It must work actively when careless men allow their 
attendance to fall off. Everything possible should be 
done to hold good men in Kiwanis, but when the time 
comes when men cannot or will not obey the attendance 
rule, they should be dropped to make way for men 
who have the time and enthusiasm for Kiwanis. 

The busy, working bees in the hive push the drones 
out into the cold. Kiwanis has as little use for drones 
as the bee hive has. Every Kiwanis club has a lot of 
work to do for its community, and men who are hit 
and miss in their attendance will never forward the 
objectives of Kiwanis. 
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HOW DOES YOUR TRAFFIC FLOW? 


it inaugurates 


a scientifically based 








community traffic control program. 


By FRANKLIN M. KREML, Director 


XY OME OF THE viGoR of America is 
* lost whenever we grow content 
to live with a problem rather than 
fight for its elimination. Some cities 
are suffering from this attitude to- 
day. They would rather ignore their 
complex problems of traffic control 
than stir themselves to the extent 
necessary to bring about correction. 

In some cities it is merely general 
inertia, in others, the traffic problem 
has been used as a political football 
for so many years that the citizenry 
is loaded with cynics, clear down to 
the grade school kids. Tell them that 
their traffic deaths can be controlled 
and their streets made safe and their 
minds go limp. 

Why? Because the citizens have 
been misled for so many years that 
they think you are merely painting 
a fantasy which they enjoyed many, 
many elections ago. They have been 
fed pap right up to their eyebrows, 
and until enough of them get mad, 
traffic conditions in that city will 
remain the same as they are. 

Why is the traffic control problem 
such a natural for this hoary old 
game of political football? Because 
the playing field borders every front 
porch in the city. The problem 
touches everyone, from the mer- 


chant whose business depends upon 
facility of vehicle movement and 
parking, to the citizen who must use 
the streets to go to and from his 
business. And principally, because 
the job is so tremendous that im- 
provements can always be made. 

There are a few elections in which 
the issue of controlling the city’s 
traffic is not a part, but not many. 
The attacking party claims incum- 
bent officials are incompetents and 
not interested in making the city’s 
traffic run as it should. As the cam- 
paign moves along the reform prom- 
ises become lyrical. The faction or 
party in office defends itself, if it 
can, on its traffic record, the records 
of cities of similar size, and with 
additional promises. 

And then the election is over. The 
new administration, if one wins out, 
announces honestly that it needs 
time to clear the decks for action. 
But when the administration looks 
around for someone on its team to 
carry the ball, to make good on all 
the promises, there is 
acknowledgment that no one is 
qualified, that the problem is too big 
for them to tackle alone. 

So an expert is brought in from 
the outside. He is to make a traffic 
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control or traffic engineering survey, 
wave his wand and allow the elected 
officials to settle back comfortably 
to the more important business of 
running the city government with 
dignity, without too much hard 
work, expense or activity that might 
become embarrassing in the eyes of 
the voters. 

So, the expert arrives and is lion- 
ized. He paints the town with pub- 
licity and a deft picture of what is 
in store for the residents. Every- 
thing is going to be all right, the 
city is on the course to Utopia. 

But in a month or so the expert 
leaves. Within a few weeks the city 
gets his written report and his bill 
for services rendered. The report in 
most cases will be excellent. But 
the bill tears a hole of considerable 
dimensions in the budget,—not be- 
cause the bill is so large but because 
the budget was so small—and the 
survey itself, after days of publicity, 
is lost in a calm of announced study 
f&nd review. 

Maybe a few recommendations are 
placed in operation. Others follow 
later, but the heart of the report, 
the essence of the proposal, is ig- 
nored because no one is qualified to 
put it into operation. The man or 
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agency who made the survey is 
across the continent making another. 

So there is more waiting and dis- 
cussion. Finally, in desperation, the 
police are goaded into some type of 
corrective activity. And then things 
slide on to the next election, while 
the description of the basic causes 
of the city’s traffic problem—and 
guides to corrective action—lie neat- 
ly worded and typed between the 
bound covers of an expensive survey 
which is gathering mold in the 
mayor’s office. 

This is a harsh condemnation of 
traffic surveys. I mean it to be so, 
for I have watched city after city 
undergo traffic surveys, sometimes 
two, three and four each, and end 
up with chaotic streets and cynical 
citizens. When I speak before police 
groups, city managers or safety 
council meetings I make this same 
point: Traffic surveys are almost al- 
ways useless unless the city is as- 
sured of assistance in carrying out 
the recommendations which are 
made. 

And I do not say that surveys or 
studies are not necessary. In most 
instances they are needed, and badly 
so, but be certain that you are not 
buying advice and direction only, 
because most cities lack the per- 
sonnel and experience to put major 
control recommendations into oper- 
ation. 

Professionally, I am on dangerous 
ground in making such a criticism 
of surveys, because my own organ- 
ization has done work in more than 
60 cities and states throughout the 
United States, Canada and Hawaii. 
But, we have a policy and a plan of 
installation which makes it possible 
to adopt and incorporate the recom- 
mendations we know are needed. 

All this is available through the 
Traffic Division of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. It 
was formed in 1936 with assistance 
of the automotive industry to help 
cities and states establish effective 
traffic control and accident preven- 
tion programs, and to train per- 
sonnel to carry out these programs. 

Because the IACP Traffic Division 
is a non-profit public service organ- 
ization financed by project grants, 
charges for traffic installations are 
made on the basis of actual out-of- 
pocket expense involved in extend- 
ing such service. Estimates will be 
furnished in advance. 

In most instances cities receiving 
service are charged only the travel- 
ing and living expense of field rep- 
resentatives while engaged in the 
job, and their salaries during the 
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period of the reorganization work. 
Financial grants from the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., representing the 
automobile and allied industries, and 
grants from the American Mutual 
Alliance and the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies 
make it possible for us to perform 
work on a cost-sharing basis. 

Request for this service must 
come from officials of your city, the 
mayor or city council, addressed to 
the Director of the IACP Traffic Di- 
vision. After it has been approved 
by the board of directors of the 
International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, initial work is started. 

The first step is assignment of 
field represefitatives to make a study 
of the traffic law enforcement, 
judicial, legislative and traffic en- 
gineering administrative aspects of 
your city’s traffic control program. 
Recommendations for improvement 
are drawn up by our combined staff 
and assistance is given in putting 
these into operation. Note that we 
do not merely make a survey. I 
want to emphasize that fact. 

After recommendations have been 
drawn, the IACP staff reaches agree- 
ment with representatives of your 
city as to what aspects of the reor- 
ganization are to be undertaken 
immediately. What is to be done, of 


course, depends upon the money 
available, the seriousness of the 
control*problem and the willingness 
of officials to work toward getting 
the job done. 

Here is what the IACP field rep- 
resentatives examine when they 
make their initial study: the traffic 
situation, strength and type of per- 
sonnel, records system, equipment, 
methods of assignment and duty, 
accident investigation procedures, 
administration, organization, legisla- 
tion, training, judicial and prose- 
cution processes, and the traffic 
engineering program. 

It amounts to an evaluation of 
every aspect of operation which has 
a bearing on traffic control. Our field 
men know their business as all have 
held administrative posts with police 
departments or with municipal gov- 
ernments. All have received spe- 
cialized traffic police administration 
training. 

Our initial task during an instal- 
lation in your city is reorganization 
of the department’s traffic control and 
accident prevention program. This 
involves: establishing sound prin- 
ciples of policies and administra- 
tion; selecting and training traffic 
division personnel within the de- 
partment, including accident investi- 
gators, enforcement officers, records 
and analyses personnel and super- 


Mr. Kreml (second from right) discusses Chicago’s traffic 
control program with Mayor Martin Kennelly (seated) and police 


officials, Chicago is the 60th city to be aided by the IACP. 


Photo by Frank Masters 
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visory officers; establishing a per- 
sonnel training unit within the 
department; establishing a modern 
records system; installing an ac- 
cident prevention bureau; integrat- 
ing the traffic program with the 
department’s general police pro- 
gram; establishing a selective en- 
forcement program. 

All of this work is necessary if your 
department is to have a good system 
of selective enforcement. That term 
may sound confusing, but it means 
merely that you are assigning men 
intelligently. The system recognizes 
that no police department has enough 
men to patrol all streets or high- 
ways. This makes it necessary to 
concentrate the traffic police, and 
particularly those that are motor- 
ized, at the places where accidents 
are happening. 

One of the keys to this system 
is maintenance of traffic accident 
records and their analysis by trained 
personnel. Results of this function 
give your police or traffic chief 
knowledge of where accidents are 
happening, how they happen and 
who is involved. Traffic personnel 
are then assigned accordingly. 

Our field representatives also help 
select and train men from your de- 
partment for the three important 
phases of the traffic division’s work: 
accident investigation, enforcement 
duty and records maintenance and 
analysis. The training, carried on 
within the department, usually re- 
quires three weeks, one of which 
is spent in field or operational work. 

The senior staff man in charge, 
meanwhile, is working to bring 
about recommended administrative 
changes, combining overlapping bu- 
reaus, and recommending the elim- 
ination or transfer of activities that 
are unproductive or misplaced. 

Finally the staff carries its work 
to the local courts, providing among 
other things as expeditious & disposi- 
tion of the increased volume of cases 
as possible in such a manner as to 
prevent, by an auditing system, any 
irregular disposition of traffic cases. 
Specialized legal work of this nature 
is done by the counsel of the North- 
western University Traffic Institute 
for the IACP Traffic Division. 

We also recommend that traffic 
court judges and prosecutors in 
jurisdictions in which we work at- 
tend conferences conducted for them 
by the American Bar Association 
and the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute. These are offered 
regionally to give court personnel a 
better understanding of enforcement 
objectives. 
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AY MILLARD of the Field Service 

Department of Kiwanis International 
has been appointed Advertising Manager 
of The Kiwanis Magazine. Ray’s experi- 
ence in organization and publication work 
dates back to his elec- 
tion to the presidency 
of the Wisconsin Jun- 
ior Chamber of Com- 
merce. From that 
position he moved to 
the headquarters staff 
of the United States 
Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and subse- 
quently served two 
terms as national vice president. His 
twelve years in organization work kept 
him in close contact with all phases of 
organization and publication functions, 
particularly with reference to administra- 
tive and service activities. dt is this com- 
bination of experiences which brings Ray 
to The Kiwanis Magazine and provides a 
service to advertisers who want to enlist 
the aid of Kiwanis reader-membership in 
their merchandising and public relations 
programs. 














If your city is average, it will 
probably need legislation to bolster 
the enforcement programs. This may 
be a non-fix ticket ordinance or 
state adoption of the Uniform Ve- 
hicle Code. Assistance in preparing 
this important legislation is offered 
by the Traffic Division of the North- 
western University Traffic Institute. 

Your city’s administrative traffic 
engineering needs are also examined 
during the installation. When nec- 
essary to the success of the control 
plan, and after a separate request by 
proper officials, a special engineering 
analysis is offered through the 
Northwestern University Traffic In- 
stitute which maintains a consulting 
engineer for this type of work. It 
will include the position of your traf- 
fic engineering department in the 
city’s government, staff require- 
ments, how use may be made of 
previous traffic engineering surveys, 
whether new ones are needed, what 
kind, cost and expected results. 

You may be wondering how much 
time such an installation will take. 
It varies with different cities. We 
completed our work in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, in three months, our 
work in Detroit required eighteen 
months. 

The IACP is now working in Chi- 
cago. The size of the city and com- 
plexity of its problems makes this 
task one of the most difficult ever 
undertaken by the organization. We 
are confident, however, that we will 
reduce traffic deaths in that city 
by one-third within two years. 

We do not restrict our services to 


cities alone. A complete study of 
the traffic control facilities of the 
State of California was completed in 
1946. Several other states have had 
such service. 

The productivity of our work has 
been demonstrated repeatedly. With 
our help officials have been able to 
bring about reduction in traffic fa- 
talities from 30 to 70 per cent. The 
traffic death rates stay down as long 
as our recommendations are fol- 
lowed. 

Cincinnati’s traffic deaths were 
brought down in three years from an 
annual toll of 129 to 73. 

Memphis traffic fatalities dropped 
from 48 to 31 the first year. 

Detroit experienced 2,971 traffic 
deaths for the nine-year period end- 
ing January 1, 1937. The major phase 
of the IACP’s work was completed 
that year. During the following nine 
years the city’s traffic death toll was 
2,011. Its rate per 10,000 registered 
motor vehicles has gone down de- 
spite marked increase in registra- 
tions and motor vehicle use. 

Knoxville, Tennessee, had a death 
rate of 14.7 persons per 10,000 regis- 
tered motor vehicles in 1937. IACP 
work was completed in September, 
1938. From January 1, 1939 through 
1947 the death rate averaged 4.6. 

Oakland, California, had 531 traffic 
deaths in the six years prior to com- 
pletion of IACP work in December, 
1939. The total for the six years 
following this work dropped to 466 
despite the tremendous upsurge in 
Oakland during the war. 

There is one motivating force be- 
hind all of our work. It is a deter- 
mination to get the city’s traffic 
control program operating intelli- 
gently, and enough personnel trained 
to permit its continued efficient 
operation. And after the installation 
is complete, what then? Do we let 
the department struggle along with 
its new program without assistance? 
Never! Field representatives pay 
routine visits to all departments in 
which we have worked. Their job 
is to see that things are going as 
they should, to answer questions 
which may have come up since com- 
pletion of our on-the-job work. 

The follow-up is continued year 
after year. Routine calls are still 
made to departments which we as- 
sisted to reorganize the first year of 
our operation. 

The facilities of the Traffic Divi- 


‘sion of the International Association 


of Chiefs of Police and of the North- 
western University Traffic Institute 
are fully available to public officials 
of your city upon request. THE END 
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RICHMOND, BRITISH COLUMBIA Shortly after the 
organization of the Richmond club the Kiwanians 
instituted a Drama Festival, confined to entries from 
elementary schools of the community, with contests 
run off in one evening session. In 1947 music was 
added and two evening sessions were held. This 
year sO many entries were received that three 
evening and one afternoon sessions were necessary. 
There were four classes for drama; elementary 
schools, junior and high school students and adults. 
There were eleven entries in these classes. 

In the music section, five elementary schools com- 
peted in the Choral Speech class, with several in 
the elementary and high school choir classes. The 
adult Ladies Choir, sponsored by the Richmond 
club as a community service, won the trophy in 
their class. Professional adjudicators from drama and 
music were engaged by the club. This project is 
a double-barrel affair. It tends to advance cultural 
affairs, and is also a money-making project. Money 
made is used for community welfare work, espe- 
cially to assist youth. Recently the club instituted 
a Record Library for the schools, to assist in Music 
Appreciation. 





As a result of the minstrel show which: was sponsored by 
Kiwanians of Rockland, Massachusetts there is now an iron- 
lung available in Rockland. The Kiwanians pictured above 
are left to right: Lawrence Evans, Lieutenant Governor, 
Norman Beal, Raymond Garland, Edward Beausang, Car- 
ville Hands, Norman Coffman and Henry Tetreault. Play- 
ing the part of the victim is Marilynn Hunter. 


PITMAN, NEW JERSEY In 1946 the idea of promoting 
a Basket Ball Tournament for high school boys of 
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Gloucester County was conceived by Kiwanians of 
Pitman. This tournament is for the purpose of giv- 
ing the boys an incentive to strive for and also aid 
in raising funds for the club’s underprivileged child 
work. The idea was carried to other clubs such as 
Paulsboro, Woodbury, Swedesboro and _ several 
others and great enthusiasm resulted. The plan is 
now in its third year and boys of high school age 
are becoming more and more interested in the tour- 
nament. Large sums of money have been raised 
for distribution among the sponsoring clubs. Through 
these funds many underprivileged children were 
given assistance in 1946 and 1947. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA In a special joint Ro- 


tary-Kiwanis meeting Jarle Leirfallom, Director of 
Minnesota Welfare Division, talked on “Social Wel- 
fare Planning, or To What Extent Does the Gov- 
ernment Owe Me A Living.” A discussion followed 
this talk regarding old age assistance and direct 
relief. 


CENTRAL DETROIT, MICHIGAN The members of the 


Kiwanis Club of Central Detroit were recently hosts 
to their sons at their annual father and son lunch- 
eon. Kiwanian Charlie Mack, chairman of arrange- 
ments and master-of-ceremonies, presented a 
variety program which was .suitable for all the 
guests who ranged from under two years to over 
eighty years of age. Humphrey Marshall, past pres- 
ident of the club, gave each guest a shiny new half 
dollar as a favor of the occasion. 


EAST BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS The Kiwanis Club 


of East Boston, Massachusetts, which celebrated re- 
cently the first anniversary of its chartering is 
actively engaged in helping underprivileged chil- 
dren of the community. This summer through the 
generosity of these Kiwanians several boys and girls 
with defective hearts due to rheumatic fever are 
enjoying the privileges of a special health and 
recreation camp. The Kiwanians are now spon- 
soring a movement for a much needed community 
hospital. 


EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA The Easton club sponsored 


recently the Eighth Annual Careers Conference at 
the Easton Senior High School, with 36 speakers 
discussing 35 vocations with the 729 members of 
the junior and senior classes. The conference was 
arranged by the five members of the club’s Voca- 
tional Guidance Committee together with the chair- 
man of the high school’s Guidance Committee. Eight 
of the 36 speakers were Kiwanians and the other 








28 were recruited from the ranks of successful men 
and women in Easton and vicinity. 

The greatest concentration of pupils was in the 
dual conference on secretarial work. Fifty seniors 
and 43 juniors expressed a preference for this type 
of employment. The second largest conference was 
recorded in nursing where 50 girls were enrolled. 

The conferences were student conducted with a 
student chairman greeting the speaker at the en- 
trance to the school, conducting him to the con- 
ference room, introducing him to the group, leading 
the discussion period and thanking the speaker on 
behalf of the student body. 





In recognition of the distinction of having been the first 
president of the first Kiwanis club, Donald A. Johnston, of 
Detroit, Michigan, was presented with a large and beautiful 
plaque, the gift of Walter Lloyd, Past Governor of the New 


York District. The presentation was made by Harry A. 
Young, one of the four surviving charter members of the 
Detroit No. 1 club. + 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO Annually for the past eleven 
years as International, Inter-District, Inter-club 
Meeting has been held by clubs of the Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime and Michigan Districts. This year’s 
meeting was recently held in Windsor, Ontario and 
the 358 men present represented two Kiwanis Dis- 
tricts and 51 Kiwanis clubs (7 from Canada and 44 
from the United States). 

An interesting program was arranged for this 
event featuring as main speaker, International Trus- 
tee Walter J. L. Ray of Detroit, Michigan. 

JACKSON, MINNESOTA = The Agriculture Committee of 
the Jackson club entertained 35 boys from the Ton 
Litter Contest, with a trip to Sioux Falls, where they 
visited the Serum Plant, State Prison, and other 
points of interest. 

SAN JACINTO, AMARILLO, TEXAS Recently under the 

sponsorship of San Jacinto Kiwanians the Denton 

College Workshop presented the opera “Rigoletto” 

in the Amarillo City Auditorium. 

CATHARINES, ONTARIO The Reuben Flowers 

family of St. Catharines, Ontario are now com- 
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fortably established in their new $5,000 home, thanks 
to the St. Catharines Kiwanis club which organ- 
ized a fund for the family. The Flowers family lost 
their two youngest children and all of their pos- 
sessions when their home was destroyed by fire 
a few months ago. The Kiwanis club raised $3,000 
and another $2,000 was donated by Mr. Flowers’ 
fellow employees at an industrial plant in St. 
Catharines. Materials and labor were donated by 
various citizens and firms of St. Catharines. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA The Omaha club continues to 
sponsor the Shoe Repair and Manual Training 
Project in the Public Schools. Sub-normal and 
problem students from the entire city are sent here 
for instruction. The club furnishes and maintains 
all equipment and materials for the shoe repairing. 
One hundred and twenty boys are enrolled in the 
class and they repair an average of 2,000 pairs of 
shoes a year which are distributed to the needy. 


ARVADA-WHEATRIDGE, COLORADO = Kiwanians of the 
Arvada-Wheatridge club have stocked Ralston 
Creek with fish for their Junior Fishing Club. Cards 
were issued to youngsters between the ages of six 
and 14 and only children having one of these cards 
will be permitted to fish. 


WEST POINT, VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
In recognition of the fact that children need and 
appreciate recreational facilities the Kiwanians of 
West Point, Vancouver, presented a jungle gym to 
the West Point Grey Community Kindergarten. Now 
the youngsters have a place to climb safely and 
within the law. The gym consists of six straight 
ladders, a rope ladder or a telegraph pole, a fenced 
in platform which can become the deck of a ship, 
an airplane, the roof of a house or the top of a 
mountain, depending on the play tendencies of the 
children. There is, moreover, space under the plat- 
form to satisfy the young child who seeks shelter. 
This may be a house, den, store, garage, fire-sta- 
tion, cave or hold of a ship, according to the needs 
of the fathers, mothers, jungle animals or sailors who 
use it. Besides this there are four horizontal bars 
for lifting or swinging of the body, which provides 
for important growth needs of the normal child, 
or the correction of poor posture in special cases. 
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The annual Ice Carnival of the Pembroke, Ontario club 
proved to be a great success. Among the many features of 
the evening was a game of broom ball which provided 
spills, laughs and thrills for the spectators. 
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Besides offering exercise through such a variety of 
climbing devices the jungle gym also contributes 
to social development through sharing and group 
play as well as awakening imagination, construc- 
tiveness and initiative. ° 


PINEVILLE, KENTUCKY Recently Kiwanians of Pine- 
ville sponsored a vocational guidance clinic for the 
seniors of Pineville and Bell County High Schools. 
The seniors were classified according to tentative 
vocational choices. Following an assembly at the 
Pineville High School, the various groups visited 
business and professional houses where they ob- 
served vocational activities. 

One of the groups accompanied by Foister Asher, 
Chairman of the Vocational Guidance Committee 
and J. C. Eddleman, president of the Pineville club, 
visited Dr. James H. Pennington, Radiologist and 
Pathologist of the Pineville Community Hospital. 
Dr. Pennington conducted a discussion of various 
phases of the medical profession. Later he gave an 
interesting demonstration of a cancer treatment. 





In Okanogan, Washington the annual Kiwanis Minstrel 
Show has become a tradition. For the past ten years these 
Kiwanians have presented this show to raise money for 
their work among underprivileged children. 


CRESTON, IOWA Career day at Creston high school 
brought 315 seniors from 19 high schools to Creston 
to join the 185 juniors and seniors of the local high 
school in a program of vocational guidance. The 


career day program was highly successful and a ° 


great deal of interest in the vocational guidance 
talks was shown by the students. This event was 
co-sponsored by the Kiwanis club and the high 
school. 


MADERA, CALIFORNIA’ Kiwanians of Madera have 
solved a serious problem for the bus company of 
their district. It seems that students traveling to 
school from the outlying districts damaged the in- 
terior of the busses to a serious extent. This was 
brought to the attention of the Kiwanians who after 
giving the situation serious thought purchased five 
radio sets for the busses at a cost of $265. Arrange- 
ments were made with the local radio station to 
have special broadcasts which are entertaining to 
the children while traveling to and from school. 
The results of this project have been outstanding. 


ATHENS, TENNESSEE’ Tennessee Wesleyan College, 
Athens, Tennessee, held its eighth annual Voca- 
tions Day. Visiting on the campus of TWC on that 
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day were 848 high school seniors from 22 high 
schools in the area surrounding Athens. In this 
event, sponsored jointly by the college and the 
Athens Kiwanis club, 30 speakers, all recognized 
leaders in their respective fields of endeavor, were 
brought to the TWC campus to speak to the visiting 
high school seniors concerning various vocations. 

Every year, Tennessee Wesleyan College and the 
Athens Kiwanis club join forces to sponsor this 
vocational guidance session. High school seniors 
from all high schools within convenient traveling 
distance of Tennessee Wesleyan College are invited 
for the day. During two class periods—one in the 
morning and one in the afternoon—the visitors meet 
with the vocational speakers where they learn some 
of the inside facts of those vocations in which they 
might be interested. The purpose of Vocations Day is 
to give those students, who have not made up their 
minds to what occupation they will devote their 
life, some idea of the various vocations, and those 
who have decided, some idea of what the job is 
like. In this way the College and the Kiwanis club 
hope to be able to direct young people into voca- 
tions for which they are better suited. 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT A special fund raising com- 
mittee of the Norwalk club has completed arrange- 
ments for raising money for the club’s underpriv- 
ileged child work by setting up an assessment plan 
whereby each member will be asked to contribute 
a minimum amount. This arrangement is in lieu 
of an entertainment by which the funds were raised 
in years past. 


PAYETTE, IDAHO It was quite an eventful day for 
the Payette, Idaho club recently when four of the 
members installed their sons in the club. Earl Dean, 
Chairman of the Kiwanis Education Committee, 
planned the program and asked each father to in- 
troduce his son to the club and then give a short 
talk on what Kiwanis has meant to him and what 
he hoped it would mean to his son. 

Several facts of this event are quite unique. Each 





One of the regular meetings of the North Bergen-Gutten- 
berg, New Jersey club marked the purchase and presenta- 


tion of a Sonotone Audiometer. The audiometer was 
presented to the public and parochial school heads of the 
boards of education of the three towns which the club 
serves—North Bergen, Guttenberg and West New York. 
From left to right: Dr. Alton Fisher; C. G. Hayes, Regional 
Manager Sonotone Corporation; Fred Rimmler; Irving I. 
Schachtel, president Sonotone Corporation; William Usdin, 
club secretary; Lewis Vanderbach; Harvey Juneman, presi- 


dent; Paul Wiskidensky; and Francis A. McQuade. 








of the sons’ first name is Robert and each one of 
them held a commission in the recent war. They 
have all grown up in Payette and are all nearly the 
same age. 

The fathers are: Earl Farber, charter member 
and past president; Ben McCarroll, also a charter 
member and a past president; Jack Hanigan, past 
president, and Fred Moss. 


BAYSIDE, NEW YORK Kiwanians of Bayside have 
made arrangements to present to the Queens Col- 
lege Hearing Clinic a voice playing machine to 
assist in the development of children with defective 
hearing. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT Kiwanians of Bridge- 
port have made arrangements for each of the boys 
in the scout troop which they sponsor, to receive 
a year’s subscription to Boys Life Magazine. 


HORTON, KANSAS For the third successive year Kiwa- 
nians of Horton have sponsored a minstrel show 
as a means of raising money for their under- 
privileged child work. This year’s show was the 
usual great success. It was presented twice before 
capacity crowds and quite a large sum of money 
was realized for the worthy work done by these 
Kiwanians. 


CHEROKEE, IOWA The Cherokee club has purchased 
bright yellow slickers and caps for the eighteen 
members of the School Patrol, which they are spon- 
soring. The patrol is instructed in their duties by 
the Police Chief and besides their highway duties 
they also supervise playground activities. 


CHISHOLM, MINNESOTA  Kiwanians of Chisholm as- 
sisted in relocating a large number of families with- 
in the city limits, who were forced to leave an area 
being developed for iron ore mining. 


VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA A shipment of fine surgical 
and dental instruments are enroute to the Methodist 
Mission in Nanping, Fukien Province, China, to be 
used by Dr. Gerald L. Downie, missionary doctor 
of the Mission, in ministering to the many physical 
illnesses and needs of Chinese in the province. This 
is the result of a letter Dr. Chester A. Perrodin, 
chairman of the Youth Service Committee of the 
Van Nuys club, received from his friend Dr. 
Downie in which it was mentioned that in common 
with most foreign missionary projects, funds could 
only stretch so far and that a few more modern 
instruments and other hospital equipment would aid 
tremendously in operating the little hospital in 
connection with the Mission. 

Dr. Perrodin decided that a boost from Van Nuys 
Youth Service Committee would be a great aid to 
boys and girls in the Chinese Mission station, so 
he contacted all of the professional men of the club 
and in a very short time he had collected a table 
load of very fine instruments worth nearly $1,000 
and also some valuable medicines. 

The shipping agencies caught the spirit of good 
will, too, and the instruments are going from Van 
Nuys to Nanping freight free. 

BEATRICE, NEBRASKA The Beatrice club has co- 
ordinated their activities with the County Assistance 
Office and secured aid for 26 applicants for eye, 
ear, nose, throat and dental service. 

SHARON, PENNSYLVANIA Kiwanians of Sharon spear- 
headed the community’s observance of Army Day, 
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stressing the Public Affairs Committee’s objective 
of preparedness. Central figure was General Jacob 
L. Devers, Commander of the Army’s Ground 
Forces. Kiwanis President J. P. Hennings, presided 
at a joint meeting of service clubs at noon at which 
General Devers spoke and Public Affairs Com- 
mitteeman, G. A. Harshman, was toastmaster at 
the Chamber of Commerce banquet in the evening. 


LINCOLN, ILLINOIS Kiwanians of Lincoln were in- 
fluential in getting the State Mobile X-ray unit 
in Lincoln and surrounding communities for 5,017 
chest X-rays. 


FOREST CITY, ONTARIO When fire destroyed the 
home of one of Forest City’s residents, the Kiwani- 
ans made arrangements to work through the Coun- 
cil of Churches to request every Protestant Church 
in the city that special offerings be taken to assist 
the stricken family. The Catholic Church authori- 
ties were also contacted and pledged their financial 
aid. Each of the 50 churches in the city was person- 
ally contacted by a representative of the Kiwanis 
club and a committee was formed consisting of two 
club directors and Rev. Dr. MacNiven, President of 








Kiwanians of Hilo, Hawaii sponsored Citizenship Day when 
high school students took over the offices of the County 
officials for the day. Here we see Richard Lindsay of the 
Waimea school at the desk of Dr. Leo Bernstein, County 
Health Officer. 


the Council of Churches, to make arrangements for 
the administration of the funds. Within two weeks 
of the tragedy approximately $2,100 had been do- 
nated to the fund, and this money is being adminis- 
tered by the committee to assist the unfortunate 
family to establish a new home and in some part, 
to compensate by evidence of neighborly help, for 
the inestimable loss they have suffered. 


DADEVILLE, ALABAMA The Vocational Guidance 
Committee of the Dadeville club arranged for sev- 
eral girls who are interested in the nursing profes- 
sion to get first hand information by visiting one 
of the hospitals of Alabama and remaining for sev- 
eral days as guests of the nursing home. 


MOUNT PLEASANT, PENNSYLVANIA Twenty-five hun- 
dred seedling trees were purchased recently by 
Kiwanians of Mount Pleasant, for planting in their 
community. Boys of the town have volunteered 
their assistance in planting. 
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CURFEW 
(From page 16) 


connection there is in Minneapolis 
between curfew enforcement and 
decreasing delinquency. There may 
indeed be a direct relationship, but 
the situation involves other impor- 
tant factors. 

In any city, the curfew is simply 
a restrictive measure—nothing more. 
As such it can help control some 
kinds of crime, but it does nothing 
to remove the causes of crime. In 
this regard, Bess Craig, child wel- 
fare consultant of the American 
Public Welfare Association, gets to 
the core of the problem: 

“Curfews have limited usefulness 
—at best they are a palliative. First, 
they do not change the behavior or 
interests of children; they only at- 
tempt to control the hours of their 
activities. Second, such fundamental 
causes of delinquency as poor hous- 
ing and inadequate recreation facili- 
ties remain untouched. 

“Equally important is the indiffer- 
ence of many parents to the com- 
panions and activities of their own 
children. Sometimes, to be sure, this 
is not plain unmindfulness, but sim- 
ply that circumstances make it quite 
difficult for parents to spend more 
time with their children. 

“Too often communities are lulled 
into a false sense of security be- 


cause they have curfews. Frequently. 


these ordinances cannot be properly 
enforced, and certainly they do not 
strike at the primary causes of de- 
linquency.” 

Any real cure for juvenile delin- 
quency depends on making impor- 
tant environmental changes—starting 
in the home. A curfew pins re- 
sponsibility on the father and moth- 
er, but does nothing to nourish 
mutual interests among all members 
of the family. 

Adult education is important here. 
But it should not be merely aca- 
demic. A father can learn as much 
about his son by working with him 
fixing up his jalopy, as he can read- 
ing the latest book on adolescent 
psychology. It is an old problem, 
aggravated by the widening gulf be- 
tween generations in our society, 
between parent and child, on all eco- 
nomic levels. Parents really want to 
help their kids more, but apparently 
don’t have time. 

So, if the younger generation is 
going to the dogs (a dubious assump- 
tion), it would appear the trouble is 
a dearth of more diverting alterna- 
tives, rather than the failure to blow 
a whistle at 10 or 11 p.m. THE END 
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Lefty and Righty Make Good 

... It is with deep. appreciation that I 
write concerning the prestige and power 
that emanate from the pages of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. Without question, 
when you present an article such as 
“Meet Lefty and Righty,” (by Edwin 
Maynard in the March, 1948 issue) a 
story of plans regarding visual educa- 
tion, you do so with specific construc- 
tive objectives. My endeavors in behalf 
of audio-visual education and the com- 
bining of the forces of light, sight and 
seeing to further their development for 
the betterment of mankind are based on 
those same objectives. 

Representatives and personnel of 
education, industry and the professions 
are now working together, both in and 
out of the schools of ovr nation, in a 
gigantic plan, as outlined in your ar- 
ticle, that promises progress and effi- 
ciency through the fun of learning for 
the good of all concerned. 

I shall ever be indebted for the ac- 
celerated interest created by your pres- 
entation, which opened the doors, mak- 
ing the success of this project possible. 

While it is not yet permissible to re- 
lease complete details, rest assured that 
The Kiwanis Magazine, the publication 
that created international interest, will 
be among the first to receive a detailed 
report of ways and means being de- 
veloped for the achievement of the 
goals outlined in your article and the 
groups fostering these plans. 

Jack Kahn, O. D., Kiwanian 
Victoria, Texas 


Communists Invade the Churches 
; . I have little doubt that Delos 
O’Brian and I share a common concern, 
but as his article “Communists Invade 
the Churches” stands, I think it is one 
of the most inadequate statements that 
I have ever seen in The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine. For those who want their churches 
to be as challenging as are their Ki- 
wanis clubs, may I urge that attention 
also be given to their efforts to promote 
Christian patriotism. These are well 
exemplified by “A Policy Toward Rus- 
sia” Social Action, May 15, 1948, Coun- 
cil for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York (15 
cents). Kiwanian W. H. Stacy 

Extension Sociologist 

State of Iowa 

Ames, lowa 
. . » A member of your local club has 
handed me your issue of June, 1948, 


containing the article “Communists In- 
vade the Churches” by Delos O’Brian. 





May I say that the Unitarian churches 
are the last in this country in which 
Communist infiltration could be ex- 
pected to succeed? For one thing, we 
are too small a denomination for Com- 
munists to bother with, and in the sec- 
ond place, the traditional, strongly in- 
dividualistic spirit of our churches, that 
stems from the old First Parish Church 
of the Pilgrims in Plymouth, Mass., and 
the other old First churches in and 
around Boston, continues so strong that 
an authoritarian movement like the 
Communistic could hardly hope of suc- 
cess among us. 

Because of the freedom of our fellow- 
ship there are ultra-radicals among us 
just as there are ultra-conservatives but 
the Communists would look for a group 
more trainell in the ways of authori- 
tarianism for successful infiltration. 

Berkeley B. Blake, Minister 

Unitarian Church 

Santa Barbara, California 
. . . The predicament which liberal 
Christians face is this: that often they 
espouse the same, or almost the same, 
social and political causes which Com- 
munists profess to espouse; but, and 
this is what needs especially to be 
remembered, do so from an altogether 
different set of motives, and moreover, 
seek to achieve those causes by an 
altogether different method. 

Along that particular line, articles 
such as the one published in the June 
number, and the loose way the epithet 
of “communist” is hurled at progressive 
social movements, together conspire to 
imperil the kind of national self-crit- 
icism which is necessary to the progress 
of true democracy and true social jus- 
tice. 

Kiwanian James E. Wagner, Minister 

Saint Peters Church 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
. . - I note with great surprise the 
article by Delos O’Brian in the June 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. As a 
former member of All Souls’ Church, 
Unitarian, Washington, D. C., I am 
amazed at your extremely poor judg- 
ment in permitting an individual to use 
your pages for an attack on any church 
in America. 

Homer Hilton, Jr., Kiwanian 

Marquette, Michigan 
... The article under discussion was 
merely a report of communistic activity 
within the Unitarian church and was 
no more an attack on that church than 
a general report on communistic activ- 
ity in the United States would be an 
attack on this country—The Editors 





"7 OsT PEOPLE who look upon the 
M canoe as a cranky and danger- 
and they are legion—do 
not regard the automobile as a ve- 
hicle to be shunned. 

They will tell you that the motor 
car, if in good condition, is not un- 


ous craft 


dependable or dangerous—it is the 
drivers who cause the accidents. 

The truth of that observation can 
be applied in equal measure to the 
use of canoes. They are relatively 
frail craft, to be sure; but if in good 
condition and properly handled, they 
are also one of the safest craft in 
the world. 

Authority for this statement is 
W. Van B. Claussen, assistant na- 
tional director of the American Red 
Water Safety Service and 
coach of the American Olympic 
Canoe Team, who probably knows 
as much about canoes and canoeists 
as any man living. Here are some 


Cross 


of the reasons he gives in support 
of his contention: 

@ No other craft has as much 
staunchness, seaworthiness and ver- 
satility in proportion to its weight 
and size. 

e If accidentally capsized it will 
continue to support its crew. 

@ No other craft, in event of an 
upset in deep water, can be “shaken 
out” practically bone dry in less 
than a minute by one person. 

@ No other craft, when swamped, 
can be as easily emptied of water 
by one person in a rescue craft of 
the same or smaller size. 

“And bear this in mind, says Mr. 
Claussen: “It is incorrect handling 
that makes the canoe seem cranky, 
and unreasoning panic or thought- 
less actions that result in the need- 
less drownings that sometimes follow 
accidents.” 


Who, he asks, would be foolish 


CANORING 







can be 


SARE 


By EDWARD KENNETH STABLER 


enough to get behind the wheel of a 
car and drive without at least a 
reasonable amount of instruction? 

Yet every summer, he points out, 
countless numbers of people, at- 
tracted by the obvious pleasures and 
the apparent simplicity of canoeing, 
embark in these graceful craft with- 
out benefit of the slightest instruc- 
tion or the least knowledge of the 
craft’s behavior and characteristics. 
And as for what to do in case of 
accident, they are as ignorant as 
when they floated toy boats in the 
bathtub. 

Such “canoeists,” if they meet 
with mishap, are quick to blame the 
canoe. That is, provided they sur- 
vive. If not, their family or friends 
will do it for them. 

This attitude is the more difficult 
to understand because competent in- 
struction is obtainable at most camps 
and aquatic resorts, and in many 


Members of a small water craft class at one of more than 30 Red Cross 
national aquatic schools conducted each year are shown receiving instruction in canoe 
handling from school faculty members in bow of canoe at right. 
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communities is available through 
courses conducted without charge by 
the American Red Cross and other 
organizations. 

Most of the annual crop of canoe- 
ing accidents, including the relative- 
ly small proportion that end in 
drowning and are therefore much 
publicized, are the result of one of 
four causes or their combinations, 
according to Mr. Claussen. 

First comes overloading. A 15- 
foot canoe may look large and roomy 
enough for three, but for practical 
use it is a one-man craft. A 16-foot 
model is adequate for one adult 
when camping duffle is carried, or 
it may be used with perfect safety 
by two persons without duffle. 
Seventeen-foot models may be used 
for two persons with duffle or three 
without duffle. The 18-foot length 


permits the addition of another 
person. 
Second: inexperienced canoeists 


invariably use the canoe seats. For 
real safety as well as for efficiency, 
learn to paddle Indian fashion, while 
kneeling in the bottom. 

This will take the crease out of 
your neatly pressed slacks and until 
you get used to it will prove a little 
uncomfortable. But a kneeling pad, 
purchasable at any five-and-ten- 
cent store, will take the knee dis- 
comfort out of kneeling; and if you 
should upset. while using the seat, 
the crease in your pants would dis- 
appear anyway. 

Your passengers, if any, should sit 
in the bottom of the canoe, using 
only a thin cushion at most. The 
crankiness attributed to canoes is 


usually the result of sitting too high. 

Third: canoeists frequently fail to 
heed Nature’s storm signals. How 
often you will hear someone say, “A 
gale blew up in a moment right out 
of a clear sky!” Or, “The lake was 
whipped into a smother of white- 
caps in-the twinkling of an eye!” 

True enough for those who are 
blind to or ignorant of the obvious 
warning signals, such as gathering 
clouds, a shift in the wind that sends 
tiny squalls or “cat’s paws” skitter- 
ing across the water, or the oppres- 
sive, sultry lull before a storm. 

Fourth: would-be canoeists some- 
times drown themselves simply be- 
cause they don’t know what to do 
when the canoe upsets. Provided 
one can swim at all—and one who 
cannot would best keep out of canoes 
—there is basically no reason for 
panic in event of an upset. There 
is little danger provided the canoe- 
ist sticks to the canoe and does not 
attempt to swim ashore without it. 

The canoe is an ideal life pre- 
server. Even if swamped it will 
adequately support the number of 
persons it is designed to carry. If 
capsized it will also support its oc- 
cupants with or without air im- 
prisoned beneath it. And if there are 
two or more persons in the water 
they can easily swim the canoe to 
shore while clasping each other’s 
wrists across the bottom of the cap- 
sized craft. 

These are a few of the funda- 
mentals. Proper instruction is es- 
sential and easily acquired. And it’s 
doubtful if you could master a bet- 
ter sport to save your life. |THE END 
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In the event of an upset, stick with the 
canoe—it’s a good life preserver. Even 
when sunk it can be paddled to shore. 








It’s the technic that counts. These kids 
must learn all the motions of paddling 
before they may even get into a canoe. 





For exploring marine byways, the canoe 
is unbeatable because it is light yet it 
is staunch and seaworthy if used right. 


W. Van B. Claussen, assistant national director of the American Red Cross 
Water Safety Service and coach of the American Olympic Canoe Team, is instructing 
two girl canoeists in the kneeling position and technics of canoe racing. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF MEN. By 
Ronald B. Shuman. 208 Pages. Nor- 
man, Oklahoma: University of Okla- 
homa Press. $3.00. 

A high-ranking American once pre- 

dicted that failure on the part of busi- 

ness leaders to understand the real 
nature and importance of trade union- 
ism would some day spell the doom of 
private enterprise. The American was 

Calvin Coolidge. The period was the 

“boom” days and most business leaders, 

if they noted the remark at all, dis- 

missed it as another of Conservative 

Cal’s jokes. 

The author of The Management of 
Men contends no business leader can 
afford to view it as a joke now. He 
finds American business men strong on 
the operational side but weak on the 
administrative and offers a well rea- 
soned analysis of the labor-management 
situation designed to help business 
enlarge its administrative capacities. 

He predicts that in the long run the 
real conflict will not be labor vs. 
management as usually forecast. It will 
be between opposing ideologies within 
labor: between those workers who be- 
lieve in private enterprise and those 
who do not. He urges management to 
fight shoulder to shoulder with those 
who do, and warns that if management 
stands aloof—in the futile hope that the 
two labor factions will destroy each 
other—it will find the whole structure 
on which management depends sinking 
beneath it. 

The book is marred at points by 
needless use of technical terms, but a 
reading of it is well worth the trouble 
these give. 


DEAR MR. CONGRESSMAN, By Juliet 
Lowell. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. $1.00. 

Recommended for light summer read- 
ing. Miss Lowell has assembled some 
200 of the letters received by United 
States representatives and senators dur- 
ing the last few years. There is a laugh 
in every one of them, sometimes a half 
dozen laughs. After reading them, you 
see why no one wants to run for Con- 
gress. (Now what's wrong with that 
sentence? ) 


THE AFFAIRS OF DAME RUMOR. 
By David J. Jacobson. New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc. $3.50. 

This is a collection, made by a public 

relations expert, of rumors of every 

description. The author shows how they 


* 


* * 
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are born, spread and the evils they give 
rise to. He analyzes and expdses each 
rumor presented, and tracks it to its 
origins. A timely book of great interest 
to a world beset with rumors and 
rumors of rumors. 


BETTER SPEECHES FOR ALL OC- 
CASIONS. By C. W. Wright. 250 
Pages. New York: Crown Publishers. 
$2.75. 

In the old days when elocution was in 
flower, books of this type were common 
and, as a rule, dull. This is the first, 
so far as I know, to present the how- 
to-do of speechmaking in a way that 
will interest the modern club member. 
Most of the book is devoted to speeches 
suitable for club meetings. Examples 
are profuse, and each is accompanied by 
a discussion and outline showing how 
the speech materials were gathered, put 
together and delivered. There is a good 
deal in this book even for the experi- 
enced speaker. For the amateur—“un- 
accustomed as he is,” ete—it should 
prove a blessing. 


A NEGRO IN AMERICA: A Conden- 
sation of An American Dilemma 
By Arnold Rose. 100,000 words. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $4.00. 

Some years ago the Carnegie Founda- 
tion asked Gunnar Myrdal, Swedish 
social scientist, to conduct a compre- 
hensive survey of the “Negro problem” 
in this country. Myrdal was chosen be- 
cause, coming from a nation untroubled 
by racial tensions, he was less likely 
than an American to be biased one way 
or the other. 

Assisted by numerous American sci- 
entists, he devoted five years to the 
project. Vast findings were committed 
to paper. Some, still unpublished, repose 
in manuscript in the New York Public 
Library. Others were issued as pam- 
phlets. And Myrdal, Richard Sterner 
and Arnold Rose wrote an over-all re- 
port which was published as An Amer- 
ican Dilemma. 

Most Americans, the investigators 
found, sincerely believe in democracy. 
But some of these same Americans, in 
actual practice, endorse discrimination. 
The conflict in so many individuals be- 
tween these two contradictory ideals 


has imposed on the nation the common ° 


ailment known, when it appears in 
human beings, as “split personality.” 
This is what is called the American 
dilemma. —Milton Lomask. 






KINDNESS HAS A 
CHAIN REACTION 
(From page 27) 


and teacher of speech at Northwest- 
ern University and one of the few 
teachers on the campus who took a 
personal interest in his students. 
For him, we were not so many units 
in a gigantic educational production 
machine, but so many human beings 
with needs, foibles and ambitions 
that required attention. How he 
responded to students who needed a 
shot of self-confidence! When I felt 
like nothing more than a cog in the 
big machine, he took me aside to 
give me courage. 

Another fine gesture of kindness 
was made to me by a group of people 
within my church. They wanted to 
do something pleasant for me and 
decided to replace my antique car, 
which had weathered many a gale, 
with a new one. So they invited us 
over to a supper party, staged a 
radio show that ended in the garage 
where a brand new car stood with 
all its gleaming finish. What a thrill 
that was! What a fine act of gen- 
erosity and kindness for a group to 
do for one of their number. 

Many other people have also lifted 
me by the power of their kindness. 
What they have done has made all 
the difference between defeat and 
success, between despair and a real 
sense of personal significance. Each 
act of kindness has been appreciated, 
whether it has been an invitation to 
a picnic, a note of news or apprecia- 
tion or the generous interest of a 
physician in my family welfare. My 
ability to absorb these acts of kind- 
ness is limitless. And it has been 
my observation as the parish min- 
ister of thousands of people, that 
other people, too, are in constant 
need of the power of kindness. 

People can do some mighty fine 
things for one another. I know a 
sister who has stood by her brother 
for over sixty years. When he re- 
peatedly nearly drank himself to 
death, she stood by him, took him 
into her own home to sober him up, 
took the train half-way across the 
country to be with him. When his 
wife divorced him, this sister stood 
by. When he ran from job to job 
and place to place, she stood by. She 
believed in him because he had the 
same blood in him that she had and 
she kept telling him so... year 
after weary year. Finally he settled 
down to do socially useful work, the 
end result of his sister’s everlasting 
kindness. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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INDEPENDENCE FROM WAR 
(From page 11) 


embodiment of the principle of the 
strong state and the regimented citi- 
zen, toward monarchy, in_ short, 
wearing the new look. 

Today, as in Washington’s time, 
this propensity derives from the 
same circumstances: the fear of 
those “turbulent scenes” of which 
Mr. Madison wrote in 1787. The one 
emotion, common to all people of 
the world today, is the fear of war. 
Totalitarianism is the natural child 
of this fear. Many “respectable 
characters” and “leading minds,” to 
quote Washington and Madison, rea- 
son that since war is inevitable, the 
only sensible course is to prepare 
for it by handing over more and 
more powers to the national govern- 
ment. The tendency is most marked 
in weak nations, but it is by no 
means absent from our own still rich 
and powerful country. 

Many of the “leading minds” among 
us, calling themselves realists, con- 
tend we have no choice but to be 
bellwethered, like so many sheep, 
down the steep hill to a disastrous, 
worldwide atomic blood-letting. That 
sort of thinking asks us to live by 
our fears, instead of by our hopes. 
It is just about as contrary to the 
American spirit as anything can be. 

That sort of thinking asks us to 
live by our fears, instead of by our 
hopes. It is just about as contrary 
to the American spirit, as anything 
can be. 

Our hopes tell us that we must 
bend every effort to establish a world 
agency capable of preserving peace 
among the nations in the same way 
that the Constitution preserves peace 
among the 48 United States. 

By no means all the great figures 
of Washington’s day favored the 
Constitution. The long and vocal list 
of leading opponents contains some 
of the most star-studded names of 
the period: Patrick Henry, Richard 
Henry Lee, William Grayson, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, John Tyler, George 
Mason! 

At the Virginia convention, called 
to ratify the Constitution in 1788, 
Patrick Henry made the famous 
speech in which he summed up the 
objections of the negative. He said: 
“This proposal is of a most alarming 
nature. Instead of securing your 
rights, you may lose them forever.” 
He viewed with alarm what might 
happen in the event the Constitution 
was adopted. “Your president,” he 
said, “may become king. Your sen- 
ate is so imperfectly constructed that 
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your dearest rights may be sacrificed 
by a small minority. Where are your 
checks on this government? Your 
strongholds will be in the hands of 
your enemies .. .” 

At the same convention, Benja- 
min Franklin said: “Guard with 
jealous attention the public liberty, 
bearing in mind that the whole sum 
of individual liberties is bound up in 
the concept of states rights. By what- 
ever means become necessary, these 
states rights must be preserved fore- 
most and forever.” 

And in a letter to a friend, while 
the Constitutional Convention was 
still under way in 1787, our old friend 
Sam Adams wrote: “I do not know 
whether you are acquainted with the 
term states rights. I hold it to em- 
body the whole issue of the present 
controversy . Unless the state 
preserve its rights, how is the indi- 
vidual citizen to maintain his?” 

There were more in the same vein. 
Mix these arguments in a barrel and 
they all turn out to concern one 
thing: Sovereignty—the argument, 
now so widely called up against 
world government, that it would ob- 
lige the nations to abandon some of 
their sovereign powers. But would 
it? To answer, we must take note 
of the two fundamental powers with 
which a world government would 
have to be equipped. 

First, the world government would 
have to be empowered to regulate 
commerce between the _ nations. 
Would that involve the giving up of 
sovereignty on the part of any coun- 
try? Has the United States, for ex- 
ample, the power at present to reg- 
ulate commerce between nations? 
It has not; nor has any other coun- 
try. That particular sovereignty is 
one no nation can give up, for the 
reason that no nation possesses it. 

The other sovereignty, with which 
a world government would have to 
be provided, is the power to main- 
tain peace among the nations. It is 
foolishly rhetorical to ask: has any 
nation at present that sovereignty to 
sacrifice? 

The sovereignty argument is a 
complete fallacy. The establishment 
of a world government on the demo- 
cratic lines of our Constitution would 
not require any nation to sacrifice 
the sovereign powers rightfully be- 
longing to it. The nations would not 
be giving up anything; they would 
be creating something new — an 
agency capable of providing them 
with what the Constitution gave the 
13 original states: freedom to ex- 
change goods, freedom from the fear 
of war. 
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THE END | 


Alaska King Salmon 


prepared, packaged and mailed 
direct to you by the 


JUNEAU KIWANIS CLUB 
to further our underprivileged child activities 


3 cans of delicious White King Salmon 
in gift package fresh caught and canned. 


$2.75 each pkg. 


Check or Money Order to 


KIWANIS CLUB 


BOX 61 JUNEAU, ALASKA 








Largest and Finest Hotel 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
Facing Pikes Peak 














Next month’s issue will con- 
tain complete coverage of the 
thirty-third annual convention 
held at Los Angeles—scores of 
photographs, digests of the 
talks and a colorful word pic- 
ture of the whole show by that 
ace writer, Roe Fulkerson. 
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OUR WANING RURAL VIGOR 
(From page 13) 


political principles are diluted by 
changing attitudes of self interest. 
The mass mind leans more readily 
to communist persuasions. When 
the individual is submerged in big- 
ness, he is more easily swayed from 
individual responsibility to doctrines 
of state managed economies, with 
leanings to public ownership, cradle 
to grave insurance, suspicion of free 
enterprise, and hostility to private 
ownership. 

Communism has never had a fol- 
lowing in rural America. Its strong- 
holds are in the mass areas—Holly- 
wood, New York, San Francisco, and 
Detroit, for example. This growing 
situation has just been noticed by 
a Congressman from Texas who has 
introduced an idea to amend the 
procedure of the electoral college. 
He proposes to do something about 
the fact that organized minorities, 
concentrated in great cities, can now 
swing the vote for President in 
states where those cities are located. 

By now it seems plain that the 
environment in which people live 
and the occupations by which they 
live, may be either good or bad for 
the democratic outlook. Up to this 
point I have been dwelling on the 
trends that seem troublesome or 
worse. But all is not on the gloomy 
side. There are encouraging things, 
too, 

To look far ahead, there are three 
potential demands that could call 
for heavy expansion in farm pro- 


duction, and in ways that would 
require more farmers, more farm 
labor, and probably more acres. 


One is the industrial use of farm 
products, an enterprise in which 
chemurgy is very active just now. 
This has to do with utilizing farm 
wastes, the discovery of new uses 
for farm crops, and developing new 
types of crops—oil seeds, crops for 
fabrics, construction materials, etc. 

Then there is the matter of con- 
sumer taste. As the public becomes 
better educated about diet, there is a 
growing demand for dairy products, 
fresh meats, poultry and fruits and 
vegetables. All of these products 
require more labor per unit of pro- 
duction than cereals, potatoes and 
beans. If the consumer continues 
to make money to spend for what 
he wants to eat, taste will likely 
have a big influence on labor, as 
well as conservation of the soil. The 
reason is that it takes more help to 
manage dairy cows, poultry, or- 
chards and specialty gardens, than 
it does to grow a thousand acres of 
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wheat. Further, raising live stock 
and dairying are enterprises that 
call for soil conserving rather than 
soil depleting crops. 

About the greatest potential mar- 
ket little can be said now beyond 
vague speculation, because of the 
uncertainties of world politics. There 
are, of course, millions of hungry 
people in other lands, and they 
would like to have grains, fats and 
dried fruits from the American 
farmer. Some day, perhaps long 
before 1975, India, China and other 
hungry countries may be able to 
trade for American farm goods. Ac- 
cording to the Food and Agricul- 
ture Office of the United Nations, 
there is a tremendous need for food 
almost everywhere in the world 
today, and this need is expected to 
continue for a long time to come. 

About those things there is little 
that the individual farmer or the 
individual community can do. But 
there are things which farmers and 
communities can do, and they can 
do them right away. All that is 
needed is ambition, energy, and 
some courageous leadership in the 
areas concerned. 

First, the rural economy does not 
need to be limited to tillage of the 
land. That has been the handicap 
of the country community since the 
beginning of the factory system. 
The farmer has stopped at raw pro- 
duction and allowed the gain and 
profit of manufacturing and selling 
to be captured almost exclusively by 
city establishments. This has largely 
limited rural income to what was to 
be had from growing things ready 
for the processors. 

But there is a growing volume of 
rural processing, and it is being 
abetted by the decentralization of 
industry. Branches of big plants are 
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getting away from the congestion of 
cities. More rural shops and mills 
are springing up in rural areas. As 
a consequence a shifting and shuf- 
fling in rural occupations can already 
be observed in some parts of the 
country. As machines displace labor 
on farms, there is need to service 
and take care of the machines. The 
farms are now about 65 per cent 
electrified. Farm houses are as 
modern, house for house, as city 
houses. There is need for elec- 
tricians and mechanics in the coun- 
try community to keep the machines 
operating. There are opportunities 
for small freezer, packing, storage 
and grading plants right on the 
farms, or nearby. 

For the first time since the fac- 
tories put an end to handicrafts in 
the village and farm homes, eco- 
nomic developments are now taking 
a turn favorable to the rural envi- 
ronments. Now is the time for 
planning new community activities. 

Spinning and churning are gone; 
likewise, old-fashioned tanning and 
butchering, milling and hoeing. But 
those lost occupations, sorely missed 
in the farm communities, can be 
replaced. There is new and better 
work to be done, both on the land 
and in the local mills and plants. 
The community that wants to in- 
crease the earning capacities of its 
population can do it. 

Wasted land can be restored and 
used for new kinds of high-efficiency 
small farm tillage. New production 
systems, plus the extension of rural 
power lines, give country manufac- 
turing an edge it has never had be- 
fore. Communities that stir them- 
selves will be surprised to find what 
new economic opportunities are 
within their grasp. 

Only a few intelligent and patient 
attempts have been made to find 
durable solutions of the rural job 
problem. Consequently the plans 
that are succeeding are not only im- 
portant as local programs, but im- 
portant as patterns for other places, 
for there are vast areas in rural 
America which need some kind of 
economic doctrine. The most suc- 
cessful plans have to be adapted to 
particular conditions. The job of 
organizing public support has to be 
taken into consideration along with 
restoring the land and finding out 
what can be produced by the farm- 


ers and the other labor supply in 


the community. 

This takes business backing and 
business management. Community 
development is a job for the whole 
community, the business men as 
well as the farmers. THE END 
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Q. We recently dropped a mem- 
ber because of his lack of attendance. 
He has since made an appeal to the 
Board of Directors for reinstatement, 
promising to be regular in his attend- 
ance. Can he be reinstated in this 
way? 

A. Yes. Article V, Section 2 of the 
bylaws states that when a member is 
suspended for poor attendance, he 
should be so notified in writing by the 
secretary. “Such a member, upon mak- 
ing application for reinstatement to the 
Board of Directors, may, by a two- 
thirds vote of the entire Board of Di- 
rectors, be reinstated within thirty 
days.” This is a “grace period” offered 
to such members before they are actu- 
ally deleted from membership. If such 
a member fails to be reinstated within 
thirty days, he is automatically dropped 
from membership. 


Q. Our club has voted to support 
the Kiwanis Volunteer Army Recruit- 
ing Program. I note that we are to 
appoint a member to serve on the 
local Advisory Committee and we are 


wondering what contacts that repre- 
sentative should make and what are 
his duties? 

A. The plan, worked out in coopera- 
tion with the Army and Air Force rep- 
resentatives, calls for the appointment 
of a member from each of our clubs in 
the United States to serve on a local 
advisory committee. The Army and 
Air Force Recruiting Services are re- 
sponsible for contacting each of the 
local organizations and, after obtaining 
the names of the various organizations’ 
representatives, calling a meeting of 
this committee. The committee’s re- 
sponsibility is to advise the Army rep- 
resentative on local conditions and as- 
sist him in publicizing, recruiting, etc. 


Q. Our club has a larger entry fee 
than most clubs. Should we admit a 
former member of Kiwanis into our 
club without charging him at least 
a portion of our membership fee? 

A. Most clubs do not require the 
payment of a second membership fee 
from a former Kiwanian. This is a mat- 
ter for your own club to decide. 


Q. Is it in accordance with the 
classification rules of Kiwanis to ad- 
mit into membership two station own- 
ers or managers from each one of the 
major gasoline companies? 

A. No. The classification rules per- 
mit a club to have two members from 
any recognized business or profession. 
This enables them to have two service 
station proprietors or owners. However, 
if two of the stations did a wholesale 
business, two a retail business, two sold 
mostly fuel oil, and two were garage 
owners, a club with a large membership 
might be justified in breaking down the 
classification in this way. It is important 
to note that when a major classification 
has been officially broken down to legit- 
imate subdivisions, each is considered 
a separate classification open to two 
memberships. However, there should 
not be too large a number from any 
one type of industry. 


Q. I have been appointed chair- 
man of our Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and require information as to 
the financial policies and procedures 
that govern Kiwanis clubs. Do you 
have any pamphlet that is devoted to 
this subject and offers suggestions 
relative to Kiwanis money raising 
activities? 

A. Yes. Confer with your club pres- 
ident who recently received a new pam- 
phlet, “Financing Kiwanis Activities.” 
Another copy of the pamphlet was 


























Ask Kiwanis International. 
chure, ‘Sharing the Profits the FORDWAY.” 
Write on Club letterhead to... 


FORD GUM & MACHINE CO., Inc. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


HOW TO RAISE MONEY 


FOR CLUB WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


Sure, Club Secretaries know plenty of ways to raise money, Assess 
Members, Increase Dues, hold Benefit Shows, Sell Tickets, 
Program Ads . . . Rummage Sales, Collect Old Papers .. . 
Most of them O. K. But there’s another way that’s better. 


IT’S E-A-S-Y, TOO 
The FORDWAY Share-the- 
Profits Plan of gum machine 
sponsorship, originated by this 
Company, offers an easy and 
painless method of fund-raising 
for welfare projects. 


ASK 1,400 CLUB SECRETARIES 


Ask for free bro- 
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KIWANIS HOST HOTELS 








Conodian Pacific 


“wpe HEADQUARTERS FOR 
hotels KIWANIS MEETINGS 
Superb food, gracious service, comfortable accom- 
modations and warm hospitality make Canadian 


Pacific hotels ideal for Kiwanis meetings. Plan to 
attend the next get-together! 





CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC 17th 
harm; 20th-century conveniences.,723 room 
meets every Thursday 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT. — Largest 
hotel in British Empire Air-conditioned conference 
outside room Kiwanis 


century 
Kiwanis 


rooms 200 luncheons every 


Wednesday 

ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, MAN. 
445 comfortable rooms. Modern and fireproof. Kiwanis 

meets every Tuesday 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— Modern, 

up-to-date, 268 Rooms. Beautiful scenery. You'll find 

Kiwanis here every Monday 

HOTEL PALLISER, CALGARY, ALTA. —Kiwanis head 

quarters for luncheon every Monday. 490 comfortable, 

spacious roome 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, 8. C.—Spring-like 

climate all year, Luxury spot on the west coast. English 

country -house 


atmosphere. Tuesday is Kiwanis Day here. 









7 hh Ni “CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


Gals | ~wakacen 











EDGEWATER BEACH wore. 


5300 Block — 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 


on 
Lake Michigan 





1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanls Club of the North Shore 








DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Ktwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 
THE O. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 














New hotel Mapflowcr 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
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"South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Moar. 
















Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 
One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 
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KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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mailed to each club as an enclosure 
with the April issue of the Monthly 
Club Bulletin. 

Q. What is the best procedure to 
follow to secure a write-up of a club 
activity in The Kiwanis Magazine? 

A. Submit complete facts regarding 
the activity to the Magazine Department 
at the General Office. It is not neces- 
sary to attempt to write the copy since 
it may be re-edited by the magazine 
staff. Include in the mailing glossy print 
photographs of the activity. These pho- 
tographs must be sharp, clear, with 
good contrast and in focus. Remember 
the slogan “Shoot the activity, not the 
committee.” 


Q. Our club bylaws state that 
members shall be elected by a two- 
thirds vote of the entire Board of 
Directors. Does this mean that the 
entire board must be present to act 
upon this matter? 

A. No. This provision is interpreted 
to mean that a proposed member of 
Kiwanis must be approved by no less 
than two-thirds of the members of the 
Board of Directors in order to be ad- 
mitted to membership. Since your 
board consists of six officers and seven 
directors, it is required that at least 
nine be present when acting upon a 
proposal for membership. If the mini- 
mum number were present, it would 
take a unanimous vote to elect an in- 
dividual to membership. 


Q. Would we 
provision if we 
forums or debates 
mission? 

A. No. It is imperative, however, 
that you advise the participants of your 
plan. It is conceivable that a Congress- 
man or some other public officeholder 
would object, and the situation should 
be made clear to them. 

The support your community will 
give to this program will depend large- 
ly upon the: fairness with which both 
sides of a given issue are presented. As 
a club, you will therefore want to avoid 
taking sides _ in any subject discussed. 


YOUR PARDON 


violate a bylaw 
sponsored political 


and charged ad- 
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This is Edward Greenestone, charter 
member of the Kiwanis Club of North- 
west Town, Chicago, Illinois. In the 
May issue, in a caption below a 
photograph taken at the 25th anniver- 
sary of the Northwest Town club, Ki- 
wanian Greenestone was. erroneously 
identified as Fred G. Heuchling, charter 
president of the club. 
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ow lucky dre you witht 


1—On July 4, 1776, the Continental Congress passed a resolution to 
declare the United Colonies “Free and Independent States.” 


2—John Adams was President of the Congress. 
3—Charles Thomson was Secretary of the Congress. 
4—Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence. 


5—The Declaration was signed by the members of the Congress, 


6—John Hancock was the first man to sign it. 

7—Benjamin Harrison was the last member to sign it. 

8—Fifty signatures appeared on the first copy of the Declaration. 
9—The total number of signers was fifty-four. 

10—The first public reading of the Declaration was by John Nixon. 


11—To celebrate the Declaration, what we call the Liberty Bell was 
rung at Philadelphia by the County Sheriff. 


12—The Liberty Bell was cast in the year 1753. 


13—The signed parchment copy of the Declaration of Independence 
is preserved in Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 





A correct “Yes” or “No” to ten 
of these statements “passes” you. 


(Answers on next page) 











KINDNESS HAS A CHAIN 
REACTION 
(From page 40) 

It is such a rebirth of kindness 
that we Americans now need on a 
bigger scale than ever if people are 
to live hopefully and successfully in 
a troubled age. We can revive this 
old American custom of the helping 
hand in a good many ways. 

Any number of the people who 
live about us are shy, sensitive, dif- 
fident and badly in need of self- 
confidence. They have been slapped 
down so many times that they 
hesitate to make any creative or 
courageous move. They tremble at 
the idea of making a speech; they 
are reluctant to serve on commit- 
tees; they are afraid to strike out 
for a new job or to ask the boss for 
a promotion, and they cower at the 
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thought of making some new social 
contacts. What they need is a 
mighty shot of self-confidence and 
the faith of some one who will lift 
them up by the power of his kind- 
nesg and faith. 

Other people need sympathy, 
counsel and guidance; others need 
vocational recognition and advance- 
ment by their department heads or 
employers; others need some one to 
give them a financial lift; others 


need a few compliments or simple | 


freedom from nagging and tension. 
How easily many of these people can 
be helped by a word, a gesture, a 
handclasp, a loan of money, an in- 
vitation to dinner, a long talk or by 
some special, thoughtful act. This is 
the way to begin and strengthen a 
great chain of kindness that may yet 
reach around the world. THE END 
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High income buyers of con- 
sumer goods? 


Buyers for business and in- 
dustrial uses? 


Volume buyers for clubs, civic 
> boards and communities? 


> 4 Molders of public opinion? 


v 
Kiwanians 
are all four! 


> Kiwanians not only buy for 
themselves, they buy for club 
and committee activities, civic 
boards and community agen- 
cies. They buy everything from 
erasers to auditoriums. 


& To reach influential buyers in 


a productive medium, adver- 
tise in 
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CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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THE BRICK WALL 
(From page 22) 


“Quiet!” and the noise doubled. 
Finally the uproar subsided enough 
for Dave to make himself heard. 

“I've learned something tonight,” 
he began. “And I have a hunch it’s 
going to prove valuable. I’ve learned 
that if you want something done, go 
to the kids. They’ll do it!” 

Another burst of cheering inter- 
rupted him. People were crowding 
in closer; by the flickering torchlight 
he could recognize many of those he 
had asked to help him. Near the 
fringe of the crowd stood Barnett 
Chisholm; little Dr. Target fidgeted 
beside him. Millie Figg; Henry 
McKehoe; Paul Morais. . 

“I've been four days trying to get 
you worked up enough to do some- 
thing about the projected electronics 
campus of State University. I’ve 
written; I’ve pleaded with you; I’ve 
threatened and cajoled.” He shook 
his head. Some of them, he noticed, 
had the grace to look abashed. “No. 
You knew I was right. You admitted 
it. I didn’t have to argue to make you 
see that a'college campus would be 
a wonderful thing for Wauhassee, 
and a temporary mine would be a 
calamity—a calamity, that is, for 
everybody except the very few who 
stood to make big money by it.” A 
small ripple of laughter shook the 
audience. 

“Everybody thought something 
should be done to persuade Mr. Fen- 
ley to let the university have his 
buildings. And everybody kindly 
gave me the name of somebody else 
they thought would do it. You all 
had excellent reasons why you, your- 
self, couldn’t help.” Dave’s misgiv- 
ings about not having a prepared 
speech left him. “Because I felt that 
the people of Wauhassee should learn 
all about this thing, and demand a 
voice in it, I put myself in danger 
of bankruptcy. 

“That doesn’t matter. What does 
matter is that the youngsters, the 
high school pupils, take enough in- 
terest in the town to make you for- 
get how busy you are and drag you 
down here. Perhaps it’s not too late 
for us to decide: 

“Is Wauhassee to become the home 
of an honored institution of learn- 
ing? Or is our town to become a 
dirtpile, so a few men can make a 
lot of money in a hurry?” 

He finished in a shout, and a roar 
went up to answer him. 

“The school! We don’t want a 
mine! Where’s Fenley?” 

Dave could see Chisholm, aroused 
at last, edging up front. 

The band struck up again and the 
audience began singing “We'll Bring 
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the State U to Wauhassee.” Most 
of the town was there, Dave guessed. 
He waved at Matt and old Harry 
Bliss who was carrying a big placard. 

Chisholm, at the base of the statue, 
shouted something Dave couldn’t 
hear. Over sporadic singing and 
cheering, he began to speak. 

“Important question .. . legal 
means . . . sure Mr. Fenley will 
agree.” 

Another roar. 

That was Fenley himself. Dave 
hadn’t seen him approach, but now 
he stood at the foot of the statue 
with Chisholm. Blaine Fenley faced 
the crowd, and they fell silent with- 
out urging. 

“Friends and fellow citizens,” he 
began. His pompous voice was edged 
with anger; the crowd felt it and 
shifted restlessly. Somebody shouted, 
“How’s the lead business?” 

He won't give up without a fight, 
Dave thought, and braced himself for 
a rebuttal. Fenley was straining to 
make himself heard. 

“Don’t be stampeded into  ill- 
advised action. My plans will locate 
a million-dollar enterprise here in- 


stead of a lot of —” he permitted 
himself a smile — “absent-minded 
professors.” 


The feeble joke failed. A chorus 
of boos interrupted him. “Cut it out, 
Fenley! Think of the town instead 





HOW LUCKY ARE YOU? 
From Preceding Page 


1—Wrong. The resolution to de- 
clare independence was passed 
July 2 and the Declaration itself, 
July 4. 

2—Wrong. The President of the 
Congress was John Hancock. 
3—Right. 

4—Right. 

5—Wrong. Most members signed 
on August 2. 

6—Right. 

7—Wrong. Members of the Con- 
gress who were absent August 2 
signed at various later dates. The 
date of the last signature is un- 
determined. 

8—Wrong. Only the signatures of 
the President and the Secretary 
were on the first copy of the Decla- 
ration. 

9—Wrong. There were fifty-six 
signers to the Declaration. 
10—Right. Colonel Nixon was a 
member of the Pennsylvania Com- 
mittee of Safety. 

1l—Wrong. The sexton of the 
state house rang the bell. 
12—Right. 

13—Wrong. The Declaration of In- 
dependence is kept in the Library 
of the Department of State at 
Washington. 











of yourself for a change!” 

Blaine Fenley shot one venomous 
glance at Dave, and tried again. His 
stubbornly-shouted arguments were 
lost in the tumult. The singing be- 
gan again, and somebody started a 
State U cheer. 

Then Fenley shrugged, and gave 
up. He turned to Chisholm, and 
Dave leaned over to hear. 

“All right. I can’t fight the whole 
town. You win.” 

He hadn’t spoken loudly. Only a 
few persons in the front could have 
heard. Yet it was a matter of sec- 
onds only until the whole crowd 
knew that Fenley had surrendered, 
that the lead mine was out, that 
Wauhassee would get its university. 

A wild yell of triumph seemed to 
shake the young leaves of the elms 
overhead. Dave, yelling louder than 
any, forgot to hold on to the ad- 
miral’s leg. 

He teetered frantically for a mo- 
ment, then toppled over onto Chis- 
holm and Fenley. 


Cynthia came into the living room 
with a fresh ice-pack. 

“Can’t imagine how you managed 
to get a black eye out of that swan- 
dive,” she said, “but it’s an honorable 
scar.” She leaned over and kissed 
him. “Care for visitors? Mickey’s 
outside with Tom Brent, who seems 
to have started last night’s affair.” 

Tom, ushered in by Mickey, tried 
to look modest. “Did we help, Mr. 
Starr?” 

“Help? You kids did it all! What 
gave you the idea?” 

Mickey’s eyes shone. “Tom just 
moved to Wauhassee last year from 
Bentonville. He says the kids there 
are always—Tell him, Tom.” 

“Why, they have a Kiwanis club 
there, Mr. Starr, and they sponsor 
a high school organization called the 
Key Club. I belonged to it and we 
always studied how to help the town, 
and—” 

“Of course,” Dave said thought- 
fully. “Of course. I belonged to Ki- 
wanis back in the city.” He looked 
up at Tom. “We’ve needed some- 
thing like that for a long time. Fen- 
ley would never have been able to 
dig in so solidly with a bunch of 
Kiwanians keeping an eye on him. 
And the town wouldn’t have been so 
smug and lazy.” 

Tom looked eager. “Will you or- 
ganize one? My dad told me to ask 
you.” 

Dave was on his feet, reaching for 
a necktie which hung over the back 
of his chair. “Tom, you better start 
signing up recruits for your Key 
Club. I’m on my way right now to 


bring Kiwanis to Wauhassee!” 
THE END 
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Michigan Cities Set Up Courts 
More than 35 Michigan municipalities 
recently have established municipal 
courts with salaried judges, replacing 
courts with fee-paid justices of the 
peace. Government authorities general- 
ly agree that municipal courts are 
more efficient than the justice of the 
peace system, because municipal judges 
have a greater responsibility to the 
public interest. 


Minneapolis Finances Housing 
Minneapolis recently became the only 
major U. S. city other than New York 
to finance a public rental housing pro- 
ject entirely with municipal funds. The 
city has sold a $2 million emergency 
housing bond issue and contracts al- 
ready have been awarded for construc- 
tion of 167 pre-fabricated units. The 
dwellings will be erected on tax-delin- 
quent land. Hardship studies will be 
made by the city welfare board to de- 
termine which families will get prefab 
rental assignments. Number of chil- 
dren and present cramped living 
conditions will be the main criteria. 
Providence, Rhode Island, Yonkers, New 
York, cities in Massachusetts and else- 
where have given municipal funds for 
housing, but not without considerable 
state, federal or private aid. 


Localities Buy and Build Utilities 
Fifty-three localities in the South and 
Northwest are planning to spend a total 
of $155 million on publicly-owned util- 
ities. Forty cities in Alabama, Georgia 
and Florida will begin installation of 
natural gas distribution systems this 
year to be financed by revenue bonds 
estimated at $20 million. About 60,000 
consumers, including some large indus- 
tries, will be served. Most of the cities 
have less than 5,000 population while a 
few exceed 10,000. In Washington, 13 
public utility districts are negotiating 
for purchase of properties of the Puget 
Sound Power and Light company. A 
total of $135 million in bond issues is 
contemplated to finance the purchase. 


Tighten Trailer Camp 

Many cities are acting to tighten safety 
and sanitary regulations for house trail- 
ers used as semi-permanent dwellings. 
The American Municipal Association 
reports that one factor behind more 
stringent trailer regulation is the con- 
tinued housing shortage. Since thou- 
sands of trailers have “settled down” 
to become dwellings, officials feel 
they should be made to conform more 
closely to dwelling standards. A typical 
ordinance was passed in Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. It specifies 
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trailer camp space requirements, water 
supply, sanitation, garbage disposal, 
sewerage and lighting standards. The 
ordinance is designed to prevent any 
trailer camp from being a “source of 
danger to the health or safety of its 
occupants or of others.” Trailer camps 
must be approved by both building and 
health inspectors. 


Parking Meter Quandary 


Many small cities are in a quandary 
over their recently-installed parking 
meters, the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials reports. Farmers have 
become allergic to the meters to such 
an extent that they are taking their 
business to towns where parking is un- 
metered. In some cases they are even 
setting up shopping centers in their own 
rural communities. Brighton, Oregon, 
recently voted*to remove parking meters 
which were diverting rural trade to 
other nearby cities. The meters -had 
been in use five months. Citizens of 
Westhope, North Dakota, meanwhile, 
decided to start their own shopping 
center after getting tired of paying 
meter violation fines in Minot, where 
many of them have been doing their 
shopping. In Concordia, Kansas, the 
police found that 340 of 660 cars tagged 
in metered areas during a recent 90 day 
period were from outside the county. 


City Income Taxes 


Local income taxes are becoming 
increasingly popular, the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association reports. 
Although comparatively rare, recent 
adoptions in Pennsylvania and pro- 
posals elsewhere tend toward making 
it one of the most significant local tax 
phenomena of the decade, the Associa- 
tion observes. The number of U. S. 
local governments with income taxes 
has increased from three to at least 
fourteen in the last six months. Recent 
adoptions in Pennsylvania include those 
in Blakely, Clark’s Green, Clark’s Sum- 
mit, Johnstown, Monessen, Scranton, 
Sharon, Sharpsville, Throop and Cor- 
aopolis school district. An effort in San 
Francisco last year to pass a local in- 
come tax failed. The same thing hap- 
pened in Denver and Minneapolis. 
St. Louis passed a one-fourth per cent 
income tax in 1946 but it was declared 
unconstitutional under state law last 
year. An increasing number of cities 
may be expected to consider local in- 
come taxes seriously. Major reasons are 
the mounting financial burdens of busi- 
ness generally, and the fact that the 
local income tax is designed to tap 
earnings of commuters who work in the 
city and live in the suburbs. 








SUNLAND OLIVES 


Gift - packed from California 


Six assorted olive delicacies grown 
and packed in our community ex- 
pressly for Kiwanians. Perfect for 
gifts or parties. Pick of the crop, 
so few of their size they never 
reach your market. Gift-packed 


and shipped pre- $ 
paid anywhere in 4 95 
U.S.A. for e 
All Profits To Our Youth Fund 
Mail orders with checks to 


Kiwanis Club of Tujunga 


P.O. Box 96 — Sunland, Calif. 




















We specialize in the de- 
sign and manufacture of 
every type of selid bronze 
tablet — Honor Rolls, 
Memorials, Testimonials, 
Awards, Building Signs, 
etc. You will be pleased 
at our surptisingly low 
prices. Write for flustra- 
ted catalogue. 


















“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicn co., inc. 
Dept. K, 570 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 





ZIRCONS Loose, Ist quality. Pure 


white. Special: 3 Zir- 
cons approximate total weight 3-kts. $6.40. 
We can supply Zircons in all sizes and 
mountings of all types. Send order or write 
for details today. 


B. Lowe, Dept. K Holland Bidg. St. Louis, Mo 








Thorough preparation college and 


ULVER responsible citizenship, Excep- 
tional facilities. Nation-wide en- 
rollment. Understanding guidance, 


All sports. Senior ROTC Units, 
Write for catalog. 
770 Pershing Ave., Culver, Ind. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, 
D. C. Practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 








CUT YOUR SCORE WAY DOWN 


With The 
“IN-LINE” 


Method of 
Putting & Approaching 
The System That 
Guarantees 
Stroke Reduction In 
The Scoring Zone 
Completely Illustrated 


$1 00 Postpaid 


Hattstrom Golf 


Specialties 
1724 Sherman Ave. 
Evanston, Ill. 
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We write speeches on any sub- 


SPEECHES ¥- 73: encves men. 


For Every Oceasion,"’ a collection, $2.00. Public Speaking Man- 
onl, $2.00, Officer’s Handbook with Instant Parliamentary 
fulde, $2.60. List of pared talks mailed free upon request 
e 


JOKES New okes and Humorous Talks mailed 
monthly, $10.00 » year aker's Joke Book, 
$2.00 Tqastmaster's Humor Guide, $2.00. Night stories ,§2 
Punch Lines 


$2.00 d : ‘ 
GRAMS [eter set rrc” Both Est 
Oheb & Lodge Stunts, $2.00. Many Others 
*Canadian orders filled. Write! 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. Oth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 











PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 





only 
$7.50 


Amazing results in sales, inquiries and con- 

tacts... saves time and money... _very easy 

to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists—hundreds of uses for 

& every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas. 

g FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send only 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions asked. 

% The GEM must sell itself, you be the judge 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. Dept. 103 
513 Olive St. + St. Lovis 1, Mo.. 
SEND NO MONEY « FREE TRIAL OFFER 














“Everything Your Club Needs!” 


Speaker's Stands Cast Bronze Bells 

Luncheon Badges Flags & Banners 

Record Systems Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, lil. 















INTERNATIONAL 150 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC NEW YORK 11, N.Y 


N-RAY; PARK 
|HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL - SANITARIUM 






































Club Gongs Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs 10" 6" with Club Emblem, 


Gavel and Cover, now See $16.50 
Junior Gongs 7''x5", with club emblem, gavel 
and cover complete. NOW Apri! | $8.50 
Engraving extra. No, 106 rely. with many 
new items now re : 
“Old Glory"’ Manufactuging Co. 
165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Ill. abash 2070 
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CHURCH AND STATE @ The public 
takes strong sides on the recent deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court 
holding that religious classes cannot be 
held in public school buildings although 
they are used for dancing, basketball 
and political meetings! “In God We 
Trust”—but the Supreme Court rules 
that the Constitution says God must be 
kept completely out of our schools. 

This decision is a serious one. The 
majority of the Court felt that “church 
and_ state” were  unconstitutionally 
united because the buildings were built 
and maintained by public taxation. But, 
as Justice Reed points out, do we forbid 
everything of a religious nature on this 
ground? 

Are we to forbid chaplains in our 
army and navy who are paid by public 
taxation? Is an American boy dying on 
a battlefield to be denied the comfort 
of the words of some man of God in his 
last moments on earth? Are soldiers 
on some blood-soaked island in the far 
Pacific, or sailors on a battleship to be 
denied the right to attend religious 
services on government property? 

The House of Representatives and the 


| Senate of the United States open with 


prayer. Is prayer to be forbidden? Yet 
it is given on public property and the 
chaplains are paid from the public 
treasury. 

At West Point there are three chapels 
—Protestant, Catholic and Jewish—built 


| with government money and on gov- 


ernment property. Yet, while the cadet 
must attend service in some chapel, he 
is free to select the chapel of his own 
faith. Does the Supreme Court »ropose 
to tear down these chapel buildings? 

Under the GI Bill of Rights, the 
United States government helps pay the 
cost of veterans studying for the min- 
istry in denominational schools. Is this 
illegal? 

No one ever did more than Thomas 
Jefferson to separate state and an es- 
tablished church. Yet Jefferson and 
Madison, “the fathers of the Constitu- 
tion,” were both officers of the state- 
owned University of Virginia and both 
approved “schools of instruction in the 
religion of their sect” on the college 
campus. 

In the light of the above facts, it 
would appear that the Court did some 
personal legislating outside the Consti- 
tution. 


THE LEWIS BLOCKADE e¢ When- 
ever John L. Lewis decides to blockade 
the United States of America, people 
take sides on the merits of his demands. 
That confuses the issue. The real issue 
is this: Should any law give any man 
for any reason the power to take this 
















country by the throat and squeeze it 
until it yields to him? 

In one of his previous strikes—and 
this was in war time—Lewis and Fair- 
less, of United States Steel, were in 
conference. Lewis is reported to have 


said: “The fate of the world rests on 
this rug” in the room where the two 
men sat. Not even the war could pro- 
ceed until Lewis was pleased to per- 
mit it. 

That’s too much power to be given 
to any man. Yet the law gave Lewis 
the power to make the boast. The law 
should be changed. Industry-wide, or 
nationwide bargaining and control of a 
vital resource should never be in the 
hands of one man, drunk or sober. Ab- 
solute power has no place in this re- 
public. Working men in the steel mills, 
factories and railroads have a right to 
work equal to coal miners. 


UNCLE SAM, YOU’RE NEXT e 
United States Steel, General Electric, 
Westinghouse, Bendix, and some other 
companies, have announced price re- 
ductions on many items affecting the 
cost of living. This seems to be an 
honest effort to stop the inflation spiral 
by men who are in a position to do 
something about it. Will their action be 
followed by others? 

Uncle Sam, you’re next. Are you go- 
ing to cut the price of government? 

Whatever private persons may do will 
be worth little unless government—the 
biggest spender and waster of all—cuts 
its costs. And not only the federal, but 
state and local governments as well. 

The United States Post Office Depart- 
ment lost $300,000,000 last year. The 
loss is charged to you. 

The government has liquidated the 
Jersey Homesteads project. Houses 
costing $20,000 were sold as low as 
$2,800. The loss is charged to you. 

The government buys potatoes at a 
cost, with freight, of $4 a bag and sells 
them for 1¢ a bag. 

Having bled the states white by fed- 
eral taxes taken from them, the Ad- 
ministration proposes “federal aid” for 
education, housing, health, etc. The so- 
cialists and politicians cry for more of 
the sovereign cure—spending. 

It is shocking that in the prosperous 
period from 1940 to 1947, the number 
of persons getting public assistance has 
gone up and up. Public relief has be- 
come Big Business. 

Who will drive the money-changers 
from the temple. Where is the Andrew 
Jackson who paid off the last penny of 
debt? Where is the Grover Cleveland 
who vetoed hundreds of bills that 
robbed the public till? 

—Samuel B. Pettengill 
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Three Books Every Kiwanian Should Have and Read! 











The HISTORY of KIWANIS 





MY PERSONAL PAGES by Roe Fulkerson 
The CONVENTION SPEECHES of Roe Fulkerson 


Here is a concentration of everything you want to know about Kiwanis 
and all the inspiring philosophy of the dean of all Kiwanis writers. Every 
real Kiwanian wants each of these three books— why not order them 
right now as you have been promising to do for so long? 


The History of Kiwanis is an authentic, complete, 200 page 
work which gives all the facts about the men and events 
which form the background for the present International 


organization. 


My Personal Pages contains the best writings of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine’s greatest author—a collection of the most 
outstanding examples of caustic wit and kindly philosophy 
to appear in the magazine during the last twenty years. 


The Convention Speeches of Roe Fulkerson contain all his 
speeches from Toronto on, to bring back happy memories 
for the oldtimers and a fascinating treat for those who did 
not hear them. 


WAY AL a LLG 











rrr nas | 
| Kiwanis International | 
| 
| 520 N. Michigan Ave, 7 
| Chicago 11, Illinois | 
| I enclose $. for which please send me | 
| POSTPAIA.....nnerannnenmnnncOpies Of each of the books checked at | 
| $1.25 each. | 
| [] My Personal Pages History of Kiwanis | 
: [] The Convention Spé@ethes | 
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OUR FUTURE HOME— DE 
80 home designs. Sug HOMES -102 attractive 
gest 


ms on fireplaces and 
modern interiors ...$1.00 





COLONIAL HOMES ARTISTIC HOMES 


1% and 2. story iS truly artistic 
Colonial homes .50 designs -50 


SPANISH & WEST- MODERN HOME & 
ERN HOMES is GARDENING 64 
Spanish and Western pages home and gar- 
homes coe Oe den tips R 


Building a home is important to everyone . 





KAMP KABINS -60 ck 


town and country designs, 
small and large... .$1.00 


NEW BRICK 


N LOW BUDGET SELECTED HOMES SUNSHINE HOMES 
HOMES—68 medium HOMES 60 small HOMES—54 econon An excellent variety rod 
brick homes .50 practical designs. .50 é 


SMALL SOUTHERN NEW DUPLEX DE- SUCCESSFUL FIRE.- 
HOMES--48 designs, SIGNS 
some without  base- 


ments 


4 
LUXE SMALL AMERICA’S BEST LOW NEW AMERICAN 
72 pages of residence de HOMES 210 different COST HOMES—125 me- HOMES—7s 
signs, summer cottages residence designs. A large dium and = low 
and garden decoration, variety of small homes. signs 
; Oy ans é $1.0 


des gns 
cost de- of larger homes.$1.00 
Popular and prac- 
tical homes $1.0 


ECTED 
HULL 


Ew SMALL 


designs, Some 
of homes .50 without basements. — 


























GARDEN DECORA- SPECIFICATIONS 
7 designs of PLACES—200  illus- TOR 156 illustra- AND CONTRACT— 
tions and su Form to fill in 1 


cally. 25 


dupiexes, apartments trations, 80 pages .50 


.. Here is a way to start 


: O00 lH UAT 0K 9 
cutting costs. Order a set of these beautiful Home Plan Books. You | GOOD wth Ln 800 
will find the home that suits your needs and Garlinghouse can supply 
the complete plans, lumber and mill lists at a cost from $7.50 to $25.00. 
Wi ec aesatchesstcs eee 
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GOOD LUCK—30 prac 
Send today for one or all of these dollar-saving sets of Home Plan | 
Books, styled by the L. F. Garlinghouse Company, Inc. 


$4.00 SET OF PLAN BOOKS 


GET THIS $5.25 VALUE 
FOR ONLY $4.00 


RANCH AND SUBURBAN HOMES 
YOUR HOME IN BRICK 

OUR FUTURE HOME 

DE LUXE SMALL HOMES 
AMERICA'S BEST LOW COST HOMES 

SPECIFICATIONS AND CONTRACT 
VALUE $5.25 

ALL THE ABOVE BOOKS IN ONE ORDER $4.00 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.25 





$7.00 SET OF PLAN BOOKS 
GET THIS $8.50 VALUE FOR ONLY $7.00 


NEW AMERICAN HOMES SELECTED HOMES 

LOW BUDGET HOMES ‘ NEW DUPLEX BOOK 

NEW SMALL HOMES : MODERN HOME AND GARDENING 
ARTISTIC HOMES . GARDEN DECORATOR 

NEW BRICK HOMES d SUCCESSFUL FIREPLACES 
SUNSHINE HOMES ‘ KAMP KABINS 

SMALL SOUTHERN HOMES ‘ GOOD LUCK BOOK 

SPANISH AND WESTERN HOMES 


50 SPECIFICATIONS AND CONTRACT 
COLONIAL HOMES : VALUE 
ALL THE ABOVE BOOKS IN ONE ORDER $7.00 





Select any of the above books at the prices shown, or if you want a selection of books, order our $7.00 or $4.00 set of 
books——By ordering both the $7.00 and $4.00 sets you get all the 22 books shown above and you save money too!— 
The $7.00 and $4.00 sets in one order for ONLY $10.00 postpaid. 


Check or Postal Money Order Satisfactory. 





THE L. F. GARLINGHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 


114 E. 8TH, TOPEKA, KANSAS 





